











The Nation 


VOL. XLIL—NO. 1071. 


Seetiuaee & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


NORTH BORNEO: Exp.orations 


and Adventures on the Equator. By the late Frank 

Hatton, Fellow of the Chemical Society and Associate 

of the Institute of Chemistry of London, Scientific 

Explorer in the Service of the British North Borneo 

Company and Government of Sabah, etc. With a Bi- 

ographical Sketch by Joseph Hatton. Illustrations 
andaMap. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, $4.50. 

“ Those who want a book that is romantic in the real 

sense of the romance of truth—the romance of life ag it 


is—may with profit procure this latest volume of biogra- 
phy and travel.”—Court t Cireudar. 





ACROSS THE JORDAN: A RE- 
cord of Recent Exploration in the Holy Land. By 
G. Schumacher, C. E., with Additions by Laurence 
Oliphant and Guy ‘e Strange. In 1 vol.,demy 8vo, 
with nearly 150 woodcuts, cloth, $2. 





THE COURT OF FRANCE IN 


the Sixteenth Century. By Catherine Charlotte, Lady 
Jackscn, author of ‘Old Paris,’ etc. In two vols., 
large crown 8vo, with portraits of Anne of Brittany, 
Louis XII, Charles de Bourbon, Francis L, Charles 
V., Clement Marot, Henry II,, Diane de Poitiers. 
Cloth, $9. 


“ Lady Jackson’s volumes on the gossip of the French 
court are always amusing.” Guardian, 





ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


OLD “MISCELLANY” DAYS: 


Stories by Various Authors. Reprinted from “ Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany.” I vol.,4to, with Thirty-three full- 
page Illustrations on Steel (only once worked nearly 
fifty years ago) by George Cruikshank. $8.40. 





PARISIAN SOCIETY UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


MADAME MOHL AND HER 


Friends. By Kathleen O’Meara. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with a portrait by Stodart, cloth, $4.80. 


“Miss O’Meara has made a very lively and charming 
book on a very lively and charming person.”—Spectator. 





WITH NEARLY FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 
of‘ The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth or Marvels.’ 
By the Rev. R.H. Barham. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 
nearly fifty illustrations, 50 cents. 





ROYALTY RESTORED; or, Lon- 
don under Charles II. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 2 
vols., with portraits, $7.50. 

“ Variously and vividly interesting.” — World. 








HOME WHIST: An Easy Guide to | 


Correct Play according to the latest Developments. | 


By “ Five of Clubs” (Pichard A. Proctor). 
cents. 


16mo, 50 


A HISTORY OF THE, JEWISH 


People in the Timeof Jesus Christ. By Fmil Schiirer. 
Second Division. The Internal Condition of Pales- 
tine and of the Jewish People in the time of Jesus 
Christ. 2 vols., Svo, cloth, $6. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 7 


ie 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


A Series of Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. 
all parts of the world on application. 


1886 


Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 

HENFREY’S GUIDE TO £ NOLISH COINS. 
Revised Edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A., with 
Historical Introduction. $2.40. 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. Third 
Edition. Enlarged and Revised by the Hon. H. A 
Dillon, F.S.A. With more .-w 700 Engravings. 2 
vols.,$4. Vol. lL. History. Vol. Ll. Glossary. 


DIDRON’S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY. Vol. 


IL., containing a continuation of the Work, by Mar 


garet M. Stokes. With numerous illustrations. (Jm 
mediately.) 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition con- 


taining pieces hitherto uncollec ted, and a Life of the 
Author, with Notes from various sources. By 

M. Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. IV., contain ing Bi 
ogra yhies, Criticisms, an! Essays. Now Ready, $1.40. 
Vol. V., ¢ ‘ompleting the work. (Immediately.) 


COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES, AHSTKETIC 
and Literary : to which is added The Theory of Life. 
Corrected and arranged by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


TALFOU RD'S MEMORIALS AND LETTERS 
fLamb. Enlarged Edition. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 
vein, $2.80. (Immediately.) 


HA2CNT" S THE SPIRIT OF THE AGP. 
by W. Carew Hozlitt. €1.40. (Immediately. 


WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, 


ERait- 


ete. New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
numerous illustrations. #2. 
GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 


of the Uriginal. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt 


With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 
2.80, 

BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVRLINA. 1 Vol. Ce- 
ciha, 2 vols. By Frances *y “line Y Arblay) 
With Introductions and > %» RK. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. er volume, $1.40. 

%3 
CENTENARY EDI: & 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNS: "h the 
Tcur in the Hebrides and Johnsonia Qo, Eat 
tion, with Notes and Appendices by the A) 
pier M.A., Trinity College, ( ambridge. Wh ap 
piece to each vol, 6 vols., €8.40. v 


COLERIDGE'S LECTURES AND NOTES . 4 
kespeare and other English Poets. including M. 
Collier's transcript of the Lectures of IS11, anu the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. Ry T. 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


COLERIDG * NS TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


GILB prancing THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Revised to the Year LS8i 
by A. S. Michie, Deputy 4 er of the Roval Bank 
of Scotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols, $4. 


SPINOZA’'S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, with 
introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. Vol. | 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. Th 
—Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let 
ters. 


DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same page, 
orto Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Newly Translated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.4., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, ( seeeeien, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 ¥o 05. 60 


LESSING ’S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- 


man. Vol. L—Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. IL.—Comedies. Vol. UL—Laokoon, Hamburg 
Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 
&e. 


KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by F. Relfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat." With portrait of Kant. $2.00. 


MOLIERE'’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A newt 
Transiation in English Prose, by C.H Wall. Witha 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


Cataloques of our regular 
New Catalogue of Musical Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


Charles 


Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Strange Case of Dr. oe 
and Mr Hyde 


By Robert Louis Stevenson, auth 
Aralnan Nights,’ 
2) cents. 


Without teing a ghost story, or 
under any of the hitherto recoguised oatcjortes 
strange and weird tmaginations, it is likely to furs 
nish the most hardened with a genuine thrill, by 
one of the most singular and orign nowt 
that ever entered the mind of even writer of 
tireless Tancy. 


My Study, and Other F:ssays 


By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D., author of > Tt 
‘Men ar 


rot: 


ete Cloth, §1.00; 


al oe 
thes 


Theory of Preaching amd Books,’ ets 
1 vol., $1.50 


These essays fall into tw 
with celigious and doctrinal themes 


I2mo, 
clases ne «eals 


amd Che offes 





discusses historical or secular subjects, but always 
witha distinctively Christian purpose More than 
a hundred pares are given toa series of eloquent 
essays on the subj eto: future retrilnitica (thes 
essays are deepiy spiritual and edit) aud all 
are marked by a viror of thought and mastery of 
expression that make them delightful reaat is 


regards the style alone 


The Lllustrated Library 
Wonders. 


oF 


and revised rssue of twenty-four volu 


A new nes, 
containing over a thousand beautifal tllustra 
tions. Bach volume Ivmo, complete in ttself 
Sold separately at $1 per volume, 

NEW VOLUMES 
WONDERS O {COUCSTICS 
THUNOER A N LIGHTNING 
POMPEI! AND Tit ‘ / 


Musi alt Hi story. 


*Music in 
in England.’ 1 vol., 


VWanual of 


By Frederick L. 
America’ and * 
12me, cloth, 


A serviceable litthe book, which will both 
company aad introduce the more minute 
in the author's larger works. 


7. > » > U ‘yw 
The Book Buyer. 
An Illustrated Monthly Summary of American 
and Foreign Literature. One Dollar a Year. 


Each Number Contains : 


Ritter, author of 
Music 
75 cents 

ac- 
studies 


PORTRAIT OF A WELL. EDITORIAL NOTES. 
KNOWN AUTHOR. REVIEWS OF NEW AMERI 
Engraved for The Book CAN BOOKS 
Ruyer. FOREIGN NOTES. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM LIS GOOKS OF THE 
NEW BOOKS. _ gon Te. 
LONDON NOTE PECIAL ARTICLES ON 
REA DINGS FROM NEW aire LRARY AND BIBLIO 
BOOKS GRAPHI_AL TOPICS, « 


NEWS AND NOTES. 
January Number. with Portrait of President 
Noah Porter, now ready. 


“Pallof news, presented in a very attractive form.” 

N. Y. Tribune 

“It is anabsolute necessity to thouchtful and caretul 
book buyers, as a guide of unquestioned taste and dis 
er ton.” Memphis Appeal. 

‘It helps to a speedy choive the buyer of limited means, 
who, having but little to «pare ia literary luxury, wants 
to make that little go as far andl b> as useful as possidie, 
To those who are thus dalaty in thelr Iterar)s tiustes, and 
to whom the question of cost is a serious matter, the Book 
Buyer will be found to be an invaluable assistant.”- san 
Francisco Examiner, 





*,* These books for sale bu all booksellers, or sent, 
post- -paid, on receipt of price, by oe 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
7483-745 Broadway, New York, 








The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 





FOUNDED 1865 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
PRD WHER .ccccceccccccssccecs abbas serdedeunaaeeneredsncane 1 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS........c0cs-c08 soeceeee 4 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
Reasons to be Thankful.... seseneeeindentidntsidaen. ae 
Newspaper ying... gccetkesdnsepeacetes ine 
The Indians’ Last st< und... 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
The Modern Language Association. 





The Irish Elections and the Struggle in Ulster ae fF 
Sardou’s “ Georgette " Leeks Senbbatodebed-ceneenens 9 
CoRRE*PONDENCE: 
Realism and Idealism.... ...........+-++- nal . 10 
A Silver Basis and a Business Boom....... osupancusen 11 
Jews in American Society dia seperedeoeens a 
Negro Prejudice at the North. aben a 
Mov «bility of Students............- cceececseecenee 5 11 
The Tardy “oot arance of the americ ‘an Poet. ° 12 
DEAGMPAIGM. «0.20.0 vcccccccccscccccecccreccssccesscscoers 12 
° 
NOTBB. ...cccccccccvccccccscvccccnes eocsesocccssonsscerssees 12 
REVIEWS: 
Stephen’s Fawcett... 2.0... -ceece cece sees eee eee teeeeeeee 4 
inel lents and Anecdotes of the Civil War............ 16 
The Founders of the American Republic.............. 16 
A History of the United States for Schools.......... 7 
LACOPACUTE.. 0... ccc cc ccc ercerssece waccccecccerseccecoes . 
rhe Postulates of English Politic al Economy......... t 
18 


Books OF THE WEEK. .. 


FINE ARTS: 
Taming of the Shrew " 
“The Meistersinger ”’..........-.++-++4+ 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the |'nited States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress Label of each paper, the change of which toa sub- 
srquent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or pos- 
tal order, payable to “ Publisher of the NATION.” 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THK NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


[No deviation.) | 


|Seale of 
| Agate 
ines. 


Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line ce 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. i— 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with| 5 
choice of page, #27. 


A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 


chotce of position, #80 Sais 10 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or — 
other preferred position, when specified; where om 
positions are not specified, advertisements are! — 
classified as far as possible and arranged in 15 





order o/ size, the largest at the top. i 

Twen.y per cent, advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind 
ing. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; #500, 15 per cent.; #750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,000 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 

*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 

aris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capucines; 
and in fondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square; George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. 
Gillig 
Reading Room, 8 Haymarket. 





Co., 449 Strand; and phen News 


The Nation. 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 


ILACK IAL. ra SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training New and enlarged ac 
commodations. CHARLES WG. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
IL SON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of t 
ege. Send for circular. 





H. WILson. 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


—RBoarding and Beg School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELsH, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto’ 
OSTON UNIVE RSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
EpmunND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. . 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P 
MUNROE. Sec’y. FRANCI8 A. WALKER, Pres. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
REPARATION FOR THE INSTI 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
vA OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his family, 
fit for college or educate privately. The only pupi "ne 
sent to be examined last June entered harvard os ‘resh- 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in 12 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all respec . Charming location, with 
fine tennis- court. . E. ABBOT, Ph.D. (Harv.), 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
/ R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY AND 
é Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 
ars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
yt a ~ WOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB.- 
_« lished in 1849, fits for college or business. 
Kev. A A. GILBER? 4.M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
AR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Fall term (nineteenth year) begins Sep- 
tember 24th, 1885. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. Second term 
begins llth January, L&a6. A few good rooms vacant. 
For Catalogue and other information address 
ae 2 WL 1AM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


~ MASSACHUS SETTS, 8. Willlamstown, Berkshire Co. 

RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 

J paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GEORGE F, MILL, Principal. 


Massacau SETTs, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Amert- 
can or English U niversities. Age, 12-20. 
eighteen new single rooms in November. 
address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
ano Newnham College, C ambridge, Enciand. 





For catalogue 


NEW Hampsstns » Portsmouth. 
15m MORGAN'S Home School for 
— a Saseent Foreign Teachers. Se- 
cond Term begins Feb. 1, 1886. 
NEw JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—Johbn C. 
.« Green foundation. 
snould be made from % to6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other information, address 
Rev. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 





NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 
T. HILDA’S SCHUVOL.—A BOARDING 
School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis- 
ters of St. fohn Baptist. Sixth year begins September 28. 
ror terms, ete. «y aC dress THE SISTER IN CHARGE. 
NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick k, 18 Livingston Ave. 
[% MISSES ANABLE’S EN GLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will reopen September ~: 





New York, Canandaigua. 
yORT MIL L SCHOUL (for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. $600. 
; Rev. JAMES Harrrick LEE, Head Master. 
NEw York Cry, 2°31 EF. 17th S 
9%; OHN BAPTIST ‘SCHOOL FOR 
™ Girls.—The school ts asantly situated on Stuv- 
vesant Square,and is a new building planned to supply = 
tnat can be required for the comfort and well bein 
the pupils. Yesident French and English teachers. ° 
fessors for French, Science, etc. Address 
SISTER IN CHARGE. 


"NEW YORK, Suspension Brtdge. 
f VEAUX COLLEGE.—A 
Boarding School for Boys. #350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 





hree years as Cuoe in Yale Col- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Will open | 


A plications for admission | 


Military 


New YORK, 
RS. PIA TTS SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year «ins Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be made early 


~~ PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 5128 Germantown 
Avenue, Phila. » 
RANKLIN SCHOOL.—AN ENGLISH 
and Classical School for boys. Six resident pupils. 
Prospectus sent on application. 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head- Master. — 
~~ PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ny ISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 24, 1885. 
~~ PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill 
RS. WAL TER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 
PENNSYLVANIA, | WEST PHILADELPHIA 
l [M4 VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Many ey og oF ARTs, four-years’ classical 








“a a >. oes ScHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining a Civil Engineering, 
d) Dynainical Engineering, (e) Architecture , leading to B. 

, and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical’ Chemist), M. 
E.,C. E., E. M., Architect. 

il, WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND ECONOMY. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra- 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Bankin Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. COURSE IN PHILOSOPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Menta] and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal eecieas in and between these courses at close 
of Second Yea 

¥ Goonen I” “Music. Two- -years’ graded course. De- 
ogee us. Bac. 

if ScHooL. Three-years’ graded course with 
gue fourth year. Doge M.D. 

VIL. DENTAL SCHOOL. o-years’ graded course. De- 
gree D. D. 8. 

VIII. VETERINARY SCHOOL. Three- ‘od graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. S. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
in these t schools. 

IX. Law ScHOOL. Two-years’ course; diploma admits 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. B. 

BIOLOGICAL ScHOOL. Two-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-vears’ post 

aduate course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


h. 

In making inquiry Opens maoett department. 
Rev. JESSE ¥ Hunk Secretary, 

University of Pennsy!vania, West Philadelphia. Pa, 











JAMAICA, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz Mts. 
HE REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
(Cambridge) prepares for Business and Universi- 
ties. Inthe Cambridge University Local Exams., 1884, 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d im Greek and i0th in Latin, of 
all England. For Terms apply as above. 





School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Men me will win! superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with tions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 





Teachers. 
( FAates W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 


68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





70 COLLEGE OFFICERS WHO ARE 

looking for an instructor in Latin alone, or in con- 

nection with Greek, Modern Languages, or Hebrew. ad- 
Gress L. D., care oft ‘the Nation. 


W i 


RINCIPAL WANTED, to purchase one- 

half interest in a prosperous Boys’ Boarding School. 

Terms reasonable. Possession immediate. Apply to A. 
LOVELL & Co., 16 Astor Plac e, New York. 








TheW inter Resort of the South. 








Send for descriptive pamphlet. H. PHOEBUS, Prop’r. 








The Portable Bookcase manufactured solely 
by Leckwood, Brooks & Co., 17 Franklin 
Street, Bston, Mass., is the most perfect thing 
of the kind, it being easily moved, and adjust- 
able for books of all sizes. Send for circular or 
call and see it 


YE NA TION.—Sets, vols., and numbers 
bought, sold, and cnmhenene, a. The la largest supply 


in the country. 
34 Park how Now" York,City. 





De Aa er aA 





Jan, 7, 1886] 


CROSBY'S 


The Nation. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


For fifteen years has peen a standard remedy with all physicians who treat mental or nervous 


disorders. 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion, refreshes weakened vital powers 


in old or young. 


It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers. 


F. CROSBY CO., 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 


The Harvard University Cata- 
logue for 1885-6. 


Is for sale by CHas. W. SEvER, Cambridge, 
Cupp_Les, UpHam & Co., 283 Washington St., 
Boston : and F. W. CHRISTERN, 37 West 25d St., 
New York. Price, post- paid, 60 cents. 


flave Youa Collection of Books? 


The Library Catalogue and Index is intended for pri- 
vate collections. It is arranged so that any book can be 
entered under author and title of work. Highly ap- 
Dome a by those who have used it. The Library Cata 

e and Index is handsomely bound and lettered in one 
volume, quarto (63(x84s inches), made of the best paper, 
and will be mailed, post-paid, to any aadress on receipt 

of $2.50 by the publishers, 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 146 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 


German Simplified. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language, especially adapted to self-instruction. 
12 Numbers at 10 cents each, sold separately. For sale 
by all booksellers ; sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
Prof. A. KNOFLAC H, 140 Nassau § St.. . New rork. 











CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages, 
‘atalovues on application. Foreign Periodicals, 


CaRt Scworvnoe tmnorter 144 Tramont St Poston 
A 





OFFICE OF THE NEw YORK STEAM DREDGING Co., ) 
* and 123 eons St., 
New York, N. ¥., January 2, 1886. § 
L BB, (HE U VDERSIG. VED, PRESI- 
dent and Directors of the New York Steam 
Dredging Company, do hereby certify that the capital 
stock of the Company is One Hundred and Twenty-five 
Thousand Dollars ($125,000), all of which is paid ‘up in 
full, and that the total existing debts amount to One 
Hundred and Twenty-three Thousand, Two Hundred 
Dollars 6123.20". wt S. F. SHORTLAND, President. 
ORRIs, t 
G.'H. Ferris, Majority of Directors. 
I hereby certify that ~ seine statement is correct 
and just. . H. W. Morris, Secretary. 
Sworn to before me this 4th day of January, L886. 
____—«SAMUEL Sumac HER, Notary vublic, N. Y. Co. _ 
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JNVES I ST SOUND AND RELIABLE 


Western Farm Mortgage Co. 


F. M. PERKINS, "PE > LL. Ht. Perkins, 
President. LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 

Carefully Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
in N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute satisfaction 
Ten years’ experience. N-» losses. Refer to Third Nat'l 
Bank, N. Y City ; National Bank, Lawrence. Kan.; and 
hundreds of investors. Send for pamphlet forms and full 
information. Branch Offices " i Y. City, Albany, and 
Phil. N. Y. Office, 137 B’way. ‘, HINE & SON, —_ 


,. WN, BRO THERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, 
IssuzE COMMERCIAL anpD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 








THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


ORATIO SEYMOUR, /]R., LAND 
Agentof the Michigan Land & Iron Co. (Limited), 
Marquette, Michigan. Advice given as to the purchase of 
mineral and timber lands in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 




















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
-With Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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56 West 25TH STREET, New YORK. 


Hstorical Poetry 


OF THE 


Ancent Hebrews. 


TRANSLATED AND CRITICALLY EXAMINED 
By MICHAEL HEILPRIN. 


Vols. I. and II.  Svo, cloth, price of 


volume, £2. 
Extracts from Remarks of the Press: 


‘The notion has somehow got abroad that the 
scientific study of the Bible ts inconsistent with 
the most tender reverence for its contents, or 
with their persistent fascination. But the reve 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
his criticism could hardly be surpassed ; and 
that it has not lost its power to interest and 
charm, his book itself is ample evidence, which 
will be reénforced by the experience of every 
intelligent reader 
Nation, New York. 

‘*Because Kuenen is as undogmatic in bis 
realm as Darwin is in his, and because Mr. 
Heilprin, like his leader, has the bumulity as 

well as the boldness of science, they, and such 
as they, are our best present guides in ge tangle 
of early Hebrew literature.”"—Rev. W. C. Gan- 
nett (** Unity,” 


of its too brief contents.”— 


Chicago). 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
ae 5, & 5 Bond Street, New York 


Bac *h 


Numbers ¢ yf 
Nation.” 


In response to frequent inquiries fi 


1 subscribers 


An incomplete set of the Nation has little or no market 
value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always 
tainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes) and d 





not command high rates. the bindings generally « t 
ing for nothing. Volume L. has readily brought #10 and 
upward when complete, but will bring very little in pro 
portion if a single number is missing. V lumes Il. and 
IIL. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the first 

Complete sets. both bound and unbound, have seld for 
2100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas 
ing value year by year 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publi -hers at i Four pum 
bers more than a year old purchaser are referred to Mr 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St. New York, dealer in back 
numbers of periodicals, who can frequently supply 
them, having purchased. a few vears ago 
tity from the publishers 

als» has a stock on hand. 
The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell num 

*” volumes more than a year old, and can only re 

pcr sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a dealer, 
or to advertise in the Nation 


Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. L. comprising 


cents each 


. a large quar 
Mr. A. S. Clark, 34 Park Row, 


x 





if-vear. Two volumes per year have since been 


issuel, Vol. XL. comprising the first half-year of 1885. } 


S: PECIAL TREATMENT OF AICO- 
‘ holism at the private residence of a retired physi 
cian in the Adirondack region 
Address A, 
i8tox 1155 
New York City. 


“A TALOGUE NO. § OF STANDARD 
‘and Out-of-Print Books, just pu nitsbed, sent on 
po to — t P. Harp 
4 Barclay St., New York. 
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Coos the Diamond Han 


Uumounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, ~ 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, ete. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
ik me Send 1o-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 


of over 7,000 sul jects 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 838 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please meniio the Varior 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubper’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de 
mand A larce assortment saiways op hand, and new 
books received from Parix and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


, 7 . . . 
AZORE ISLANDS. 

Any invalid wishing to visit the Azores can do so under 
the direct care of a competent physician. If a student, 
and desiring to pursue his studies, careful supervision 
will be giver n Further information obtained by eddress 
ing * M.D,” Box 225, Boston, Mass 


WILL AGAIN RECEIVE AND DIS: 
tribute reading matter for the South and Southwest 
Hooks, magazines, reviews, the Nation, all Government 
reports and public documents, colle Ke reporin. ete, Ex 
press charges must be pai to this pot nt. 
1. B. HaRRI-on, Franklin: Fal New Hampshire. 


aes Fitted with proper Glasses. Freid, 

~ Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes, «Micro 
scopes. Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Kar Cornets, ete 

H. Wal De TEI, Optician, 4) | nion Square, New York, 
Catalogues byenclosing stamp. Established i840 
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Poets of America. 


With full Notes in margin and careful Analyti- 
By Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
‘Victorian Poets, ete. Third 
12mo, $2.25; half calf, $4.50. 

CONTENTS: Early and Recent Conditions; 
Growth of the American School; William Cullen 
Bryant; John Greenleat Whittier: Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; Henry Wadswerth Longtellow; 
rar Ailan Poe; Oliver Wendell Holmes; James 
tussell Lowell; Walt Whitman; Bayard Taylor; 
The Outlook. 


cal Index. 
author of 
Thousand, 





‘“‘Mr. Stedman brings to the task an unusual fa- 
miliarity with the whole of our literature, un- 
usual acquaintance with the tools of the poetical 
guild, and a very keen notion as to how those 
tools have been used abroad as well as at home. 
_— The studies themselves are 
They show a conscience which takes in good work 
and, at the same time, considers the humanities— 
which remembers what is dueto art, and what 
must be granted to human frailty.”—The Critic, 
New York. 


“‘The appearance of this book is a notable 
event in American letters. No such thorough 
and conscientious study of the tendencies and 
qualities of our poetry has been attempted be- 
tore, nor has any volume of purely literary criti- 
cism been written in this country upon so broad 
and noble a plan and with such ample power. 
. . . Mr. Stedman’s work stands quite alone; 
it has had no predecessor, and it leaves room for 
no rival.”—New York /ribune. 

‘Mr, Stedman’s temperament, training, and 
experience eminently tit bim for the execution of 
a critical work on the poets of America, cr, in- 
deed, the poets of any land. He has ingrained 


Ed- | 


admirable. | 


The Nation. 





The Brinkley Collection 


OF ANTIQUE CHINESE, JAPANESE, & KOREAN 


[ Number 1071 


PORCELAIN, POTTERY, AND FAIENCE, 


Will be on Private Exhibition and For Sale until Feb. 9 
at the Art Gallery of 


Edward Greey, 
20 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
A description of this famous collection, 150 pp., revised by Captain Brinkley in October, with a 
brief account of each ware, sent fo Collectors on receipt of 50 cents. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
The Life of Henry Fawcett. //--7HE STORY OF ROME, By 


By Leslie Stephen. Octavo, cloth extra, $3.00. 


‘* An exceptionally interesting record of a very 
exceptional man.”—London Spectator. 

“The story is remarkably interesting. . . . 
There is not, even in the instances of Lincoln 
and Grant, much that is more thrilling than is 


| unfolded in Mr, Stephen's delineation of the 
growth of such a man as Henry Fawcett proved | 


honesty, breadth of apprehension, versatile sym- | 


pathies, exact knowledge. and withal he is a poet 
with a poet’s passion for beauty and love of song; 
and so he is a wise critic, a candid and luminous 
interpreter of the many-voiced muse.”—Zhe 
Dial, Chicago. 


“Such a work involves many kinds of talent, 


great patience, and ample scholarship; above all, | 


itinvolves genius, and if tne quahty of this book 
were to be summed up in a single word, this one 
pregaant word comes first to mind, and remains 
after fullest reflection. .« As a body ot 
criticism this volume stands alone in our litera- 
ture, and 1s not likely soon to have a companion.” 
—Christian Union, New York. 

““Itis indeed refreshing to come upon a vo- 
lume so devoid of the limitations of current 
criticism, so waolesome, so sane, so percep- 
tive, so just, and so vivifying as we find in this 
collection of essays on the ‘ Poets of America.’ 
: The volume mav indeed be regarded as 
epoch-making. Its influence on our national li- 
terature is likely to be both deep and lasting.”— 
The Literary World, Boston. 

**The book is one which the student and lover 
of poetry cannot deny himself.”—Christian Re- 
gister, Boston. 


Other Books by Mr. Stedman : 
POEMS. New Household Edition. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo, $2; 
er. 8vo, full gilt, $2.50; half calf, $4. 

HAWTHORNE, AND OTHER 
Poems. 1l6mo, $1.25. 

FAVORITE POEMS. 32mo, 
cents. 

VICTORIAN POETS. 
half calf, $4. 

WORKS. In three vols. 
top, the set, 36; half calf, $12, 

EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
trait of Poe. 18mo, vellum, $1. 

BELIZABPEIA DPARBLA TT 
Browning. An Essay. With Mrs. Browning’s 
Favorite Poems. 32mo, 75 cents. ; 


75 
12mo0, $2; 
12mo, gilt 


With Por- 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
BOSTON. . 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


himself to be.”"—Zhe Times. 


The Story of the Nations. 


Vol. III.—THE STORY OF THE | 


Jews. By Professor James K. Hosmer, of 
the Washington University in St. Louis, au- 
thor of ‘The Life of Samuel Adams,’ etc. 
Large 12mo, with thirty-five illustrations 
and two maps, cloth extra, $1.50. 


Curer CONTENTS: The Earliest Records—The 
Morning-Time in Palestine— Israel at Nineveh— 
Sennacherib- Judas Maccabeeus—The Beauty of 


| Holiness—Vesrpasian and ae and 
a 


the Ruins of Zion—How the bbis Wrought 
the Talmud—The Holocausts in Spam—The 
Bloody Hand in Germany—The Frown and the 
Curse in England, Italy, and France—St ylock— 
The Casting Out of a Prophet—Israel’s New Mo- 
ses — The Money Kings — Montefiore — Hebrew 
Statesmen—A Sweet Singer in Israel—Some 
Harmonious Lives—Our Hebrew Contempora- 
ries. 

‘Here are details of exterminating warfare, of 
sharpest torture, of bitterest cursing. 
presented sazes, as they study the darkest prob- 
lems; poets, as they thrill the human heart- 
strings with marvellous subtle power ; charac- 
ters shining in the very beauty of holiness ; cha- 
racters, too, black with malignity most appall- 
ing—all this stands in the record. To present 
Israel faithfully, these traits must be given, and 
the attempt has been made to present Israel 
faithfully. It is atale full of thrilling fascina- 
tion and fruitful instruction—a tale, however, 
that sobers and requires soberness in its readers, 
the maturity that comes when childhood has 
been left behind.”—Extract from Author’s Pre- 
face. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES. 
1—THE STORY OF GREECE. 


By Prof. James A. Harrison, of the Wash- 

ington and Lee University. 12mo, fuily il- 
lustrated, cloth extra, $1.50. 

pee An exceedingly well-told story.”"—N. Y. Na- 

ton, 


‘*The reader will become familiar with the 
gods as well as the men of Greece, with the social 
life and amusements as well as with the political 
conflicts and crises of a wonderful people. The 


Here are cued from the tablets in the Mesopotamian 





Arthur Gilman, author of ‘A History of the 
United States.’ 12mo, fully illustrated, 
$1.50. 


“The story is well told, and the interest ad- 
mirably sustained. . . The book is a fasci- 
nating one for young and old.”—Charles Dean, 
Vice-Prest. Mass. Hist. Soc’y. 


NEARLY READY. 


Vol. IV—THE STORY OF CHAL- 


dea. By Z. Ragozin. With eighty illustra- 
tions and maps. Large 12mo, cloth extra, 
$1.50. 


CHIEF CONTENTS : The Mounds of Mesopota- 
mia—The First Searchers—Layard and his Work 
—The Ruins—-The Book of the Past—The Library 


| of Nineveh—Nomads and Settlers; the Four 


Stages of Culture—The Great Races—Chapter X. 
of Genesis—Turanian Chaldea—The Beginning 
of Religion—Cus:ites and Semites—The Begin- 
nings of History—Babylonian Religion— Legends 
and Stories—Traditions of the Creation—The 


| Temptation—The Flood—The Tower of Babel— 





| others feel and know them. 


volume is delightful reading.”—Brooklyn Eagle, | 


Parallels between the Chaldean Narratives and 
those of the Hebrews, etc., etc. 

‘The Story of Chaldea” deals with the most 
fascinating of subjects: the dawn of civiliza- 
ticn, the beginnings of man’s knowledge or ima- 
ginings of his own origin and of his relations 
with his Creator, the first data for the history of 
mankind, the causes and times of the separation 
and migrations of races, the points of contact or 
parallelism between the narratives and traditions 
of the Old Tes-ament and the records (now res- 


Mounds) of the tribes from which the Hebrews 
separated themselves. 


Problems in Philosophy. 


By John Bascom, President of the University of 
Wisconsin, author of *‘ The Science of Mind,’ 
etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


How We Treat Wounds To-day. 
By Robert T. Morris, M.D. 16mo, cloth ex- 
tra, $1.00. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Songs of Sleepy Hollow. 


By Stephen Henry Thayer. 
$1.00. 


‘‘The author is a true poet in sentiment and 
feeling, and he is able to give to those thoughts 
which possess his own soul such expression that 
; v th . Verses cha- 
racterized by a poetic inspiration which touches 
the heart and thrills the soul of the reader in 
sympathy with the author.”—N. Y. Observer. 


16mo, cloth extra, 





*,* New lists sent on application, 





| G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, New York and London. 
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The Nation. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, 


The Week. 


JANUARY 7, 1886. 





Tue Boston Journal, while printing in full the | 


speech of Senator Evarts at the Merchants’ 
Association dinner, which was mainly occupied 
with the silver question, finds it ‘‘impossible to 
say whether he would vote for the repeal of the 
law providing for cempulsory silver coinage.” 
Not daunted by this difficulty, however, the Jour- 
nal overhauls the report of the Paris Monetary 
Conference of 1881, and quotes two extracts 
from the speech made by Mr. Evarts in that 
mecting, which it thinks will suffice to answer 
the question which the distinguished orator 
failed to answer at the Boston dinner. After 
due and careful examination of both the Boston 
speech and the two extracts, we are unable to 
agree with the Journal that the deficicncies of the 
former are made good by the latter. We beg to 
remind that painstaking newspaper that it is one 
thing to favor international bi-metallism, and 
quite another thing to favor the repeal of the 
compulsory-coinage law. When, therefore, 
the Journal declares that a person who sup- 
ports the former must necessarily hold ‘ that 
this result is deferred rather than hastened 
by the continuance of compulsory silver coin- 
age,” it runs ahead of the orator and ahead 
of any known facts. Nearly all the sup- 
porters of the Bland-Allison Bill favored in- 
ternational bi-metallism. The first Paris 
Conference was authorized and called by the 
very bill which set the compulsory coinage 
going, and the second conference was author- 
ized by the same party that authorized the 
first. So it is a non-sequitur to say that the 
supporters of international bi-metallism are in 
favor of repealing the Bland Act. The truth 
is that some of them are in favor of repeal and 
others not. Which class Mr. Evarts belongs 
to has not been made known by himself, al- 
though he occupied considerable time at Bos- 
ton with the silver question. 





At one point in his speech Mr. Evarts ap- 
peared to be on the very threshold and verge 
of declaring his opinions on the matter under 
discussion, but just as he had roused expecta- 
tion to the highest pitch he disappeared in a 
cloud and made himself invisible, like an East- 
ern necromancer. The most that he could 
say that was intelligible was, that the ques- 





tion is to be decided by the nation and | 


not merely by Congress, and that the nation 
is to act upon Congress by pressure on 
the one side and on the other. There is no 
thing so certain to secure results in Congress 
as pressure in cases where Congressmen do not 
know which side they are en. No law in physics 
can be relied upon with greater confidence. We 
should be inclined, therefore, to award to Mr. 
Evarts credit for a notable aphorism if he had 
told us which of the two sides was likely to 
develop the greater amount of pressure. If he 
had even told us on which of his own sides he 
felt the most pressure, we should have been 
wiser than we are. We suggest now that he make 
a speech and tell what his views really are on the 


silver question. Pressure is all very well in its 
Way, but it should be borne in mind that there 
are many people who do not know on which 
side they ought to press, and that they look to 
Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to tell them. The LVoston hints 
that Mr, Evarts is holding back his views for 
delivery in the Senate, not wishing to antici 
pate himself by a premature announcement of 
them. This is quite possible, but, however lu 

cid his exposition of them may then be, we shall 
still think that he has done himself an in 
justice by not contributing something before 

hand to the pressure by which his vote is to be 
decided, 


Jour nal 


A few years since a tempest broke loose in the 
West and South on the head of the Secretary 
of the Interior in consequence of his endeavors 
to put a stop to depredations on the timber 
lands of the United States. Mr, Schurz 
charged with every sort of infamy, including 
cruelty to women and children, because he 
had sent out a few special 
report facts and to obtain evidence 
for the prosecution of the more unprincipled 
violators of the law. The Senate of the 
United States took up the matter, and several 
speeches were made in which the Secretary 
was denounced as a Prussian and a despot, as 
an oppressor of the widow and the fatherless, 
and as a tool of railroads and grasping mono 
polies. lf he insisted that the laws were made 
to be enforced against individual woodcutters, 
he must have a private motive, and this could 
be no other than a desire to hold the Govern- 
ment timber for the eventual enrichment of 
soulless corporations. The spectacle presented, 
as a consequence of this endeavor to put a stop 
to a peculiarly injurious form of theft, was 
not an encouraging one to his successors in 


Was 


agents to 


office, yet it is believed that some very valuable 
forests were saved from destruction, and that 
considerable money turned into the 
Treasury that would otherwise have gone to 
swell the profits of lumber companies and 
railroad contractors. It was never proved that 
any widow was prevented from collecting dry 
twigs sufficient to boil her dinner, that being 
the dreadful apprehension of Senator Sargent, 
of California. 


was 





The same kind of a tempest has now broken 
on the head of Commissioner Sparks of the 
General Land Office. That glaring frauds 


have been and are daily committed under the | 


homestead, pretmption, and timber-culture 
acts, involving millionsof acres of land, and that 
these frauds militate against the actual settler 


more than against anybody else, has been mat- | 


ter of common notoriety for years, Yet so much 
has public attention been taken up with ‘* for- 
feited land grants ° to railroad companies that 
no effective action could be secured to protect 
the public domain against a far greater cvil. 
Whatever may be said of forfeited or forfeita- 
ble land grants, none of them involve the crime 
of perjury. The facts upon which a railroad 
makes claim to land under act of Congress are 
open, patent, and cannot be concealed, They 


are triable before the Land Office and before the 
courts, and they are not so numerous that they 
Not so the 
seizure of‘land under private entries 


cannot all be tried fraudulent 
Here 
nearly everything depends upon the oath of 
the entrymen, and the cases are so numerous 
that only now and then can one of them bx 
The 


perjury bas become the common method of ac 


result is that 


tried by way of sample 


quiring title to the public lands, and the bens 


ticent intentions of the homestead, pre@mption 


and timber-culture laws have been to a 
large extent frustrated and br ht = to 
naught, But this is not the worst, Num 
rous cases are reported Where bona-tide settlers 
have been driven from their claims by fraud 


lent entries alongside of them, made by © cow 
bebalf of catth 
the settlers off 
lating them 


boys” in companies, « 
from the water courses and js 
from the society which they ex 
pected in time to collect about them 


Tr} cir 


gallant efforts to cut down our remaining for 


Our weod-choppers must be protected 
ests must be encouraged, We bave given them a 
bounty of 20 per cent.as against the pauper wood 
choppers of Canada, but that is not sufficient. The 
pauper bag-manufacturersof England are selling 
sugar sacks to the Cuban planters at such low 
rates that the Cuban demand for hogsheads has 
been cut down to a nothing, and tt 


there « 


' 
cooperage industry is crippled. Acting upon the 
grand theories of protection and the noble prin 
ciple of asking Congress to do something when 
ever anything goes wrong in trade (for which we 
have so many valuable precedents), the hogshead 
makers have petitioned for a discriminating duty 
of one-quarter of a cent per pound on sugar im 
ported in sacks, in order to compel the Cubans 
to buy our hogsheads. This is a fine idea. It is 
apparently from an old English 
statute which,in order to help the weavers in. a 


borrowed 
period of depression, required that all corpses 
should be buried in woollen shrouds. 

The prohibition in Mr. Edmunds’s Utah bill 
of female suffrage in the Territory has brought 
him into collision with Mr. Hoar, who main 
tains that all women not ‘‘ plural wives ” 
to have the franchise,and points with pride 
to the results of female voting in Wyoming 
and Washington Territories. Mr. Edmunds 
offered a sort of compromise by promising to 
support the majority of women in any State or 
Territory in demanding the franchise ; but, un- 
der this rule, should he not take the sense of 
the Utah women before abrogating the local 
law which has enfranchised them? 


ought 





If any Republican in the country is qualified 
to speak with knowledge regarding the situa- 
tion in the South, it is certainly ex-Gov, Daniel 
H. Chamberlain, of South Carolina, who dis- 
cusses the present aspects of the Southern 
question with noteworthy candor in the Jan 
uary number of the New Englander, Mr.Cham 
berlain takes the somewhat unnecessary pains to 
expose the impossibility of curing the trouble by 
Senator Sherman's quack remedy, prescribed 
on the stump last fall, of reducing the basis of 
representation in those Southern States where 








‘> 


w 


the Republicans do not poll as many votes as 
the party managers at the North think they 
ought to poll, and rightly concludes that there 
is no practicable constitutional remedy. He then 
points out—and it should be remembered 
that it is the Republican ex-Governor of a 
Southern State who says this—that ‘ the 
evil in question is plainly the result of the want 
of intelligence, experience, and good judgment 
on the part of the class who are deprived of the 
right to vote, and of the race prejudice and 
political ambition of the class which inflicts the 
wrong, intensified and made reckless, in respect 
to the right to vote, by the insupportable cor- 
ruption and maladministration of most of 
the Southern State Governments from 1868 
to 1876.” He confesses that such results as we 
now see at the South are inevitable ‘‘ whenever 
in any community these who hold nearly all its 
property, intelligence, and experience in self- 
government are set against those who are for 
the most part without property, education, or 
experience of public affairs.” Such being the 
cese, the course for those who sincerely want 
to see a betteP state of things 
in his opinion, to ‘‘abandon all efforts 
to prolong, through party proclamations and 
appeals, a controversy which has resulted so 
disastrously to those in whose interest it has 
professedly been carried on,” and to leave the 
problem to solve itself, through the progress of 
intelligence, as, by the admission of all, it is 
now doing. In short, the true policy, in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view, might be summed up in 
four words, ‘‘ Furl the bloody shirt.” 


: 
1S, 


The Pacific Coast delegation in 
has agreed upon a new anti-Chinese bill, 
which is intended to make it still more difficult 
than it is now for a Mongolian to surmount the 
wall of exclusion which has been built against 
his race. The San Francisco News Letter, 
however, does not think that the proposed 
changes would accomplish much, and says that 
‘“‘the home of the oppressed of all nations has got 
to erect many more barriers before it will succeed 
in keeping the little brown man out.” Meanwhile 
there are some signs that public sentiment in 


Congress 


| the fact that the Military Committee of Con- 


| General Butler has testified before a Congression- 
| al committee that he kept some-of the accounts 


California is beginning to revolt against the | 


un-American warfare upon foreigners from 
China, which the worst foreigners from other 
nations have been thus far permitted to wage 
by native citizens. The editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut tells the truth in such plain 


words as these : 

“The refuse and sweepings of Europe, the 
ignorant, brutal, idle offscouring of civilization. 
meet weekly upon the sand-lot in San Francisco, 
to determine whether respectable, industrious 
foreign-born citizens and native-born Americans 
shal! be permitted to treat Chine-e humanely and 
emplov them in business vocations, or unite with 
this idle and worthless foreign gang in driving 
them into the sea.” 





The inaugural address of Mayor O’Brien, of 


Boston, fully justifies the confidence of the | 


Mugwumps whose votes give him such a large | 
After referring to the | 


majority last month. 


great responsibility imposed upon the Mayor | 
by the new charter, and remarking that if the | 
Mayor employs this power to stop waste and | 


extravagance, he makes determined enemies of 


men whose sole object is public plunder, he | 
describes his own course during the past year | 


and lays down his policy for the coming year 
in these plain words : 


The Nation. 


‘Regardless of threats, regardless sometimes 
of adverse criticism from parties who do not un- 
derstand the true facts, I have given no quarter 
the last year to any who have abused the trusts 
confided to them, and, with such an emphatic en- 
dorsement from my fellow-citazens, I feel en- 
couraged to go on with the work. Political trick- 
sters who have merely some selfish purpose to 
giatify, will receive no countenance from me, no 
matter what party they may be identified with 
for the time being.” 


Mr. O’Brien shows that he clearly understands 
the cause of bad city government when he 
says that ‘‘it is by yielding to these men, on 
account of the few votes that they control, | 
that municipal governments, in all the large 
cities of the country, have become a synonym | 
for waste and extravagance and corruption”; | 
and he points out the only way to secure re- | 
form, in this admirable passage : 

“If political parties put unscrupulous men to 
the front, they ought to be voted down. [f political 
parties make combinations with men whose 
morality and integrity are questionable, such 
combinations should be discouraged and dis- 
countenanced by every good citizen. If no quar- 
ter is given to men who have no moral principle 
behind them, who connect themselves with lead- | 
ing parties merely for plunder, they will soon be | 
stamped out, and the business of the city will be | 
conducted, like any other large corporation, on 


business principles.” 
The Democratic papers which felt so sure a 
few weeks ago that Mugwumpism was stamped 
out, are invited to study with attention these 
words of Boston’s Democratic Mayor. 





We find in the Boston Herald some remarks 
addressed to General Butler in reference to the 
alleged shortage in his accounts with the Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Home, which are so pertinent | 
that an early and specific response from him 
appears to be in order. The Herald alludes to 





gress reports a shortage in the accounts of 
$200,000 in bonds and $21,000 in cash, and thus 
comments : 

‘‘General Butler is getting along in years, and 
whether we consider him or the Soldiers’ Home, 


a part of whose endowment seems to have disap- 
peared, there is a demand for prompt action. 


of the Home with his own private accounts, and | 
appears to have profited by holding large balances 
belonging to the Home: and the question now is 
whether he abstracted the funds of this worthy 
institution and used them for his own benefit. 
We should be sorry to believe that a man credit- 
ed with large wealth would yield to such a temp- 
tation, however much he might love money, and 
General Butler, who seems to have no political 

purpose to serve at present, cannot afford to live | 
under the imputation of theft, especially theft of | 
this particularly infamous character. Let us | 
have the question settled in the courts.” 


This is very disagreeable talk for the Gene- | 
ral to hear from a newspaper which is printed 
in the city where ‘he lives, and which is the 
most widely read journal in the State of which 
he was a few years ago the Governor. As the 
lifelong friend of the soldier, as the avowed 
champion of the laboring man, and as only a 
year ago the candidate of the People’s party 
for the Presidency, he cannot afford to remain 
quiet under a direct intimation that he has 
stolen money from ‘soldiers, and, what is much 
worse, disabled soldiers. By all means let 
him take the matter into the courts. 





The Evening Post prints an article, translated 
from the Berlin Nation, on the general fall of | 
prices of which the whole civilized world is 
complaining,and we commend it cordially to the 
attention of those who think that it is possible to 


| high tariffs. 
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put prices up by some piece of fancy legislation. 
It is not scarcity of gold or silver, or any other 
form of currency, which is making things cheap. 
Money in any form is not scarce. It is abun- 
dant, and can be had at low rates by any one 
who thinks he can employ it profitably. Gold 


| is notscarce,and cannot, in the nature of things, 
| be monopolized by any one country. 


What- 
ever is the currency of the civilized world, 
wherever it may be, lies at the order of any 
nation which is in unusual need of it. No 
matter in what treasury cor bank gold may be, 
any country which wants it can have it by 
lowering the prices of the commodities it has 
for sale. In fact, gold goes around the world, 
like the ‘‘ocean tramps,” in perpetual search 
for a good market. It never rests or stagnates 
anywhere. Any community can have it by 
offering to sell cheaper than its neighbors. 
Moreover, there is little or no prospect that 
we are going to see again what we used ten or 
fifteen years ago to consider high prices. The 
chances are that we are now passing through a 
period which ten years hence will be con- 
sidered by those who look back a period of 
high prices. The means of transportation and 
of communication have been so much improv- 
ed, and are improving so rapidly, that when- 
ever in any corner of the globe signs of dear- 
ness or scarcity in any commodity show them- 
selves, it is speedily deluged with supplies 
from every other corner. The gradual 
disappearance of the great commission 
houses in every country illustrates the cheap- 
ening process as well as anything. Former- 
ly foreign trade was almost entirely carried 
on by these houses. Dealers in other 
countries relied wholly on them for their in- 
formation about the home market, and sold 
their goods through them. Now every dealer 
learns all he wants to know about foreign 
markets by telegraph, and makes his offer di- 
rectly by the same medium, so that transac- 
tions which used to take from three to six 
months are arranged in an hour or two, 





In fact, dearness, that is, difficulty in procur- 
ing the good things of this life, and above all 
the kindly fruits of the earth, is being rapidly 
hunted out of the world by civilization. Every 
discovery, every invention, cheapens first one 
thing, and then and in some degree all others. 
There is no use in trying to stem the tide by 
playing tricks with currency, or piling up 
These are only the temporary ex- 
pedients at best. The volume of supplies which 
human industry now creates every year is too 
great to be long stayed by any dam that any one 
nation can construct. The grain and cotton 
trade, which we commented on a_ week 
ago, illustrate this admirably. The monopoly 
which we enjoyed in these things is clean 
gone, and it is gone because steam and the 
advance of order have opened up vast fertile re- 
gions which were fifty or even twenty yearsago, 
for all practical purposes, as far from the great 
markets of the world as if they were in the moon. 
And yet we are only beginning to tap the new 
sources of supply. We are getting from India 
only a frac‘ion of the quantities of cotton, wheat, 
tea, and coffee which she will probably turn out 
in ten years from now. Thesame thing may be 
said with regard to other commodities, of South 
America, of our own great Northwest, of New 
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Guinea, and above all, of Central Africa. 
The productiveness of all these vast: regions 
is simply a question of railroads and soldiers 
to keep order. The notion that we can save 
ourselves from them by *‘ poor man’s money,” 
or scarcity patepts like the tariff, is simply an 
immense hallucination. The cheapening pro- 
cess is one which has been going on, now 
slowly, now rapidly, ever since the western 


world began to recover from the fall of the | 
Roman Empire, and it will continue to go | 


on until the human race has exhausted 
its powers of extracting sustenance and com- 
fort from the earth. We shall of course every 
now and then have a good deal of squealing 
over it from various sects of economists and 
socialists, who think they can now and then 
get the better of nature by acts of Congress; 
but, like the squealing we are now listening to, 
it will pass. Nature has in her time disposed 


of a great many cranks and visionaries, as well | 


as of a great many types and species, and to 
her they may be safely left. 





Interesting evidence that the average length 


of human life has been steadily increasing for | 


some time + ast is deduced from a comparison of 


the ages at death of Yale College graduatesearly | 


in the eighteenth century and late in the nine- 
teenth. Mr. Dexter’s recent volume on the annals 
of that institution from 1701 to 1745 shows that 
of 478 graduates during that period 153 lived 
beyond 70 years—that is to say, 32 out of every 
100. On the other hand, of 672 alumni whose 
deaths were reported between 1875 and 1885, 
there were 271 who had passed their seventieth 
year—or 40 out of every 100. To put it in 


another way, during the first half of the | 


eighteenth century a graduate stood only 
32 chances out of 100 of becoming a sep- 
tuagenarian, while in the last quarter of 


the nineteenth century he stands 40 chances 
out of 100 of reaching that age. The gain in 
longevity is naturally greatest among educated 
men familiar with the laws of hygiene, but 
this showing is hardly more striking than that 
recently made in England of the extent to 
which the averxge of human life has been pro- 
longed within the past forty years. 





The action of the Virginia Legislature on 
Saturday will relieve Northern Republicans of 
one apprehension aroused by the victory of the 
Democrats in the November election. It will 
be remembered that the Republican Conven- 
tion in Virginia last July adopted a_ resolution 
in favor of generous appropriations by the 
Legislature for pensions to disabled rebel sol- 
diers. This became one of the chief issues in 
the canvass. The Richmond Whig, the Re 
publican organ, insisted that the only way for 
the voters to insure such pensions 
to elect a Republican Legislature, and it 
appealed to the record in support of this claim. 
It declared that ‘‘ it was the Bourbon usurpess 
who killed the bill in the last General Assembly 
to appropriate $10,000 to aid in establishing the 
home for Confederate veterans,” while ‘* the 
Republicans did their best to pass it;” and it re- 
called the damning fact that at the extra ses- 
sion in 1884 ‘‘ Mr. Hazlewood, Republican, 
introduced a bill to appropriate $65,000 for 
the relief of enrolled and certified disabled 
soldiers of Virginia, and the Bourbon usurp- 


was 


The 


ers killed it.” The pledge of the Democratic 
Convention to remember the faithful Con- 
federate soldiers was denounced as unworthy 
of belief when made by a party with sucha 
record. The overwhelming victory of the 
Democrats must have aroused the keenest ap- 
prehensions regarding the fate of these rebel 
soldiers, and the Republican organs 
been fully prepared to denounce the suc 
cessful Bourbons for their expected intidel 
ity to the Confederate cause. But the organs 
are not to enjoy the satisfaction of saying ‘‘I 
told you so.” The Democrats have really 
turned over a new leaf, and a’ bill was passed 
on Saturday which makes as liberal an appro 
priation for the re‘ief of disabled soldiers as 
could have been expected if the other party 
had been in the majority. But the organs have 
one consolation left—they can at least ‘* point 
with pride” to the adoption of the policy of 
pensioning rebel soldiers by the Virginia 
Democrats as only another illustration of their 
claim that Democrats everywhere are always 
imitating Republicans 


Nation. 


have 


The beginning of the American opera sea 
son on Monday evening was an event of national 
importance, and we are glad to see that it is so 
generally recognized as such by the press of the 
city. The artistic merits of the performance 
are considered elsewhere in columns, 
The projectors of the undertaking gave an ad 
mirable proof of the sincerity of their purpose 
in the character of their first night's work. 
There clap-trap and no = attempt 
to score a cheap ‘* popular” 
management had other works in their repertory 
much more likely to make a “‘ hit” than the 
one chosen, but they wisely preferred to set 
their standard first and then show the resources 
They are aiming 


these 


was no 


success 


of their company afterward. 


to found an American school of music, 
not simply to make money out of a 
season of opera, and they are evidently 
convinced that the best way to succeed 


is to avoid spread-eagleism and do simple, 
earnest, and thorough work. They 
shown at the outset that America can furnish a 
conductor, an orchestra, and a chorus second 
to none in the world, and that is surely a firm 
foundation upon which to build. They ar 


have 


confident of showing within the next 
few weeks that America can _ furnish 
solo artists, also, who will not fall far 


short of this high standard. Whatever the 
measure of their success, the patriotic character 
of their endeavors entitles them to the heartiest 
public support and co}peration. 


The Christian Intelligencer says: *‘The sensa 
tion of the year has been the revelation by the 
Pall Mail Gazette of moral rottenness among the 
upper classes of Enzlish society.” A Christian 
intelligencer ought not to make such statements, 
especially in the last week of the year. There 
is no truth in this one. The Pall Mall Gazette 
has made no such revelations. There may be 
moral rottenness among the upper classes of 
English society, but the Christian Inte lligencer 
knows no more on the subject this year than it 
knew last year. But it is true that the Pall 
Mall Gazette did make ‘‘a sensation” by the 
publication of some stories of extraordinary 
indecency. 


The 


*> 
> 
The reported Conservative scheme of local 
government for Ireland, consisting of Count 
Boards and a ‘* Central Council,” will probably 
fail disastrously from the outset, for the 1 
reason thet no representative bodies can tx 
made to work without the ipproval ind 
port of their constituencies, and the Trish w 
now accept nothing which cannot be called 
* Parhament that is, which will not bas 
more extensive authority than will be bestowed 
ona “Central Council.” In fact, it is interesting 
though melancholy, to see how faithfully En 


lishmen are following the old lines in dealing 
With this new and most serious Irish crisis 
First, there is the scotting, abusive stawe: the 
the furious, coercive stage, both 
Which have been passed in this cas 
Then comes the stage of consider 
whether there is not something rea ‘ 


the Irish demands, followed by a smal! 
that is, an offer of all that the most anti Trish 


Englishmen can be wot to agree to This tt 


Irish accept, but only as an instalment, at 
keep up the row, Then come sava 
nunciations by the English press and orators 
of Irish ‘‘ingratitude,” accompanied by ma 
gazine inquiries into the nature and origta 
of Irish ingratitude, and its connection with 
Celtic blood, and then after awhile all begins 
over aguin. The argument behind Parne! 


ps, and which every 
the Eneli 


How does an Ireland like the 


} 
satt 


which works while he 


day makes greater inroads into aly 


mind is, * 


present 


one contribute to the streneth and unity of 
the Empire 

M. Leroy-Beaulicu has been raisis y great 
outery in the & ste Francais over the 
responsibility towards savings bank depositors 
incurred by the French Government, The 
Treasury takes charge of all the funds of the 
banks, and guarantees 3! per cent. on them 


It holds now the enormous sum of $444,800 


OOO, all of it, of course, pavable on demand 
It is estimated that not over one-half of 
these deposits belong to poor persons, The 


other half belongs to shopkeepers in good cir 


umstances, Who, in order to get over the law 


‘ 
limiting deposits to $400 for each person, will 
a book of the 
family in both the ordinary and postal savings 
banks, and in 
calities, so that their united claims will some 
times amount to $4,000, $5,000, or $6,600, 
all of which = they call for at 
moment, and on all of which they receive a 


often have for each member 


savings banks in different lo 


can any 
higher interest than any other demand loan on 
Attempts 
have often been made to get this interest re 
duced, but they bave failed before 
the fear of offending the working classes in 
the large This demagogy 
producing its natural result. It 

dened the Government with an 
floating debt, a large part of which might 
be called for peremptorily at some 
crisis in national affairs, and compel once more 
a suspension of payments as in 1848, M. 
Leroy Beaulieu finds in the Treasury practice 
of treating the deposits as cash on hand an evil 


equally good security will bring. 
always 


is now 
bur 


immense 


towns, 
has 


serious 


almost as great, because it constitutes a re 


source*outside the regular budget which is con 
stantly tempting the Finance Minister into 


' small extravagances. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


{ WepDvNEspDay, December 30, 1885, to TuEspay, January 5, 
1886, inclusive. ] 


DOMESTIC. 


Cononess reassembled on Tuesday. Senator 
Beck, rising to a personal explanation in the 
Senate on Tuesday afternoon, said he had 
made no attack on the President as regards the 
silver question. All he opposed was the policy 
of locking up so much money in the Treasury. 
He said then, and he was not sure that he did 
not believe now, that if a cyclone came and 


scattered all this money to the winds of heaven | 


and the people gathered it up again, it would 
be better than the present policy. That was 
all he meant 

Contrary to expectation, Speaker Carlisle did 
not announce his committees in the House on 
Tuesday. 

The bill introduced in Congress proposing to 
allot the lands in severalty to the Indians in the 


The croakers will find it difficult to believe | 


that under the administration of the Civil Ser- 
vice Act a colored man has secured admission 
to the Post-office Department. Jobn T. Mor- | 
ton, of Arkansas, however, who was recently 
notified by the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General that he had been selected for appoint- 
ment as a $1,000 clerk, proves to be a colored 
man. His papers showed that in the examina- | 
tion he had been graded 73, and was a school 
teacher. Nothing more was known about 
him; his race was unknown. The Revising 
Board of the Civil-Service Commission had no 
knowledge of the applicant, except what ap- | 
peared upon the record. 

The United States Supreme Court has dis 
missed the appeal of Paymaster-General Smith, 
holding that an officer of the army or navy 
may be tried by court-martial for actions which 
are demoralizing in their nature or tend to 
bring the service into disrepute, though such | 
actions may have no direct connection with the 


| military duties of the defendant as an officer of | 


Indian Territory and open up the country to | 


settlement, is creating much excitement among 
the Cherokees. The opposition to alienating 
any lands belonging to the Cherokee Nation is 
intense. Their National Council has adopted 
resolutions declaring: ‘* That the United States 
has not now and never has had any right to ap- 
praise, take, or purchase any unoccupied _por- 
tion of these lands, or to appraise any occupied 
portion or acquire any right therein, save by 
and with the consent of the Cherokee Council 
of the Nation.” 


When the Sub-Treasury in this city opened 
for business on Saturday morning, Mr. C. N. 
Jordau, the Treasurer of the United States, was 
present to take charge of the office. Mr. Acton 
refused, however, to turn over the office to him, 
upon the ground that he should be exposing his 
bondsmen to loss until he could turn over the 
office to an officer appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. 


the army or navy. 

The Court of Alabama Claims adjourned 
sine die on Thursday. On the previous day 
it completed its final lists of awards in the 
war-premium cases, signed them, and made 
formal delivery of them to the Secretary of | 
State, who is required by law to certify them 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
provata, The exact amount found due was 
$10,705,371 43. The interest added raises the 
amount to over $16,000,000, but this has only 
been calculated in order to comply with the 
strict letter of the law ; nobody expects to get a 
cent of interest, and not much more than 50 
per cent. of the principal. The total expenses 


| of the court will amount to about $400,000. 


For an hour no | 


business was done, the vaults being under seals | 


placed there on Thursday by Mr. Jordan. At 
11 o'clock Mr. 
United States, took the responsibility of break- 
ing the seals and beginning business. Mr. Ac- 
ton made no objection, and Mr. Jordan took 
control, 


Jordan, as Treasurer of the | 


It is believed that the President will nomi- | 


nate ¢x-Comptroller Andrew H. Green to be 


Assistant Treasurer of the United States in this 


city. 

Mr. Valentine P. Snyder, who had been ad- 
vanced through several positions in the Trea- 
sury Department, was on Wednesday appointed 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency in place 
of J. 8. Langwortby, resigned. 

Secretary Manning gave another proof on 
Saturday of his adherence to the reformed 
civil-service system. ‘The case of Owen Kel- 
lar, of Ohio, whose appointment as clerk after 
a successful civil-service examination Auditor 
Chenoweth and Congressmun A. J. Warner, of 
Ohio, tried to prevent, will be remembered. 
Mr. Kellar was on Saturday appointed a per- 
manent clerk, having served satisfactorily 
through the six months of the probationary 
period. 


Mr. Cannon, Comptroller of the Currency, 
intends to accept one of the eligible offers that 
have been made to him to go into the banking 
business in New York. 
some months, and it has been intimated that 
the Administration would be glad to retain his 
services. Probably he will wait until the silver 
discussion has taken shape in Congress, and 
until Secretary Manning bas had ample time 
to select a competent successor, 


The boycotting of Democratic fourth-class 
postmasters is reported at the Post-office De- 
partment to be increasing. Citizens in some 
places refuse to mail letters or to purchase 
stamps at the home offices, and thus reduce 
the compensation of postmasters. The num- 
ber of offices under a boycott of this kind is 
said to have reached 300, 


| on Monday forenoon the surrender of the Er- 


He may not retire for | 


This includes over $150,000 for printing, etc., 
made obligatory by the law, and a like amount 
for the services of special counsel in all parts 
of.the world where testimony has had to be 
taken. The expenses of the previous Court of 
Alabama Claims, which had only one class of 
claims to deal with—those covered by the Ge- 
neva award—and the aggregate of whose busi- | 
ness was less than one-fourth of that of the | 
present court, were $254,000. 

Governor Hill’s inauguration at Albany on | 
Friday was conducted with great ceremony. | 
He was escorted from the Executive Mansion 
to the Capitol by a long procession. Judge | 
Learned administered the oath of office, and the 
Governor then made a long speech, closing by 
premising to be as much a reformer as Gov- | 
ernor Tilden was. 


The canvass for the Speakership of the New 
York Assembly practically closed on Sundzy 
in favor of General Husted, and at 11 o’clock 


win camp was formally made. Early in the 
morning Mr. Erwin’s friends held a conference, 
and, after looking the situationin the face, de- 
cided to give up the contest. Mr. Arnold, of 
Otsego, one of Erwin’s chief workcrs, was | 
delegated to go to General Husted bearing the 
white flag. This mission Mr. Arnold accom- | 
plished successfully. Erwin entered his can- | 
vass for retlection as Speaker with popular 
sentiment in his party opposed to him by rea- 
son of bis action as Speaker last winter. In | 
addition to this,for some ulterior reason, he had 


| against him one of the strongest arrays of party 


managers that has been seen in Albany for | 
years. 

Both branches of the Legislature met at noon 
on Tuesday, and organized by the election of 
the caucus candidates—Mr. Pitts for President 
protem. of the Senate, and Mr. Husted for 
Speaker of the Assembly. The Governor's 
message was received and read. ‘The most 
significant thing about his utterances is that 
even he feels the necessity of commending 
the work of civil-service reform and urging 
its continuance. He takes practically the 
same ground this year as last in favor of muni- 
cipal reform in New York, urging the wisdom 
of giving the city the power of self-govern- 
ment, and pledging his codperation for all | 
genuine reform measures, He utters the usual 


commonplaces about industrial interests, and 
throws a sop to the ‘‘labor vote” by saying 
that the Legislature ‘‘should generously 
favor whatever concerns the welfare of the toil- 
ing masses.” On the prison-labor question he 
has nothing new to say. He recommends the 
abolition of the Board of Regents, as being 
the regents of a university which has in fact no 
existence, and the transfer of their powers and 
duties tothe Department of Public Instruction : 
the abolition of the Board of State Charities 
and the creation in its stead of a single Com- 
missioner of Charities; and the abolition of 
the State Board of Health and the substitution 
for it of a single Health Commissioner. The 
first public appearance of Lieutenant-Governor 
Jones and Secretary Cook, the former in pre 
siding over the Senate, the latter by delivering 
the oath to members of the 4 ssembly, is gene- 
rally commended. Mr. Jones’s address was 
conservative and in good taste. 

Mr. Frederick Cook, the new Secretary: of 
State, end Comptroller Chapin on Friday 
awarded the legislative printing to the Albany 
Argus Company. 

The new Board of Aldermen of this city 
was organized on Monday and received the 
message of Mayor Grace. The Mayor says 
that it is doubtless true that the cost of the gov- 
ernment of the city of New York is in excess 
of what it should be: one cause for this is al- 
luded to in the question of legislative interfer- 
ence which the Mayor discusses. But that 
New York is misgoverned to anything like the 


| extent claimed by the Council of Reform, is 


not true and cannot be maintained. The May- 
or considers that the Park Depurtment has 
done well and made a fairshowing. 

Among the articles of incorporation filed 
with the Secretary of State at Albany on Mon- 
day was that of the American Pasteur Institute 
of New York City. The objects of the Insti- 
tute are the gr. tuitous care and treatment by 
the Pasteur system of inoculation, or such 
variations thereof and improvements thereon 
as science may develop. 

Ohio Republicans say that before the elec- 


| tion for United States Senator in that State it 


is the intention to unseat the Democratic dele- 
gation from Cincinnati in the House, which 
will give the Republicans a working majority 
on joint ballot. ‘The plan of the Sherman 
managers is to postpone the Senatorial election 
until this can be done. Otherwise the majori- 
ty would be so small as to make a combination 
against him possible. 

The Connecticut Supreme Court has de- 
cided that Yale students who are residents of 
New Haven only as students cannot vote there. 

Major Kellogg, with a detachment of United 
States troops from Fort Ringgold, on Decem- 
ber 29 routed a large band of Mexican revolu- 
tionists from the State of Tamaulipas who 
were occupying an island on the Rio Grande 
River near ome, ‘Texas, which belongs to the 
United States. The revolutionists crossed over 
to the Mexican bank of the river, and, under 
cover of darkness,took possession of the famous 
neutral island which has caused so much con- 
tention between the Umted States and Mexico. 

The Lancaster Na‘ional Bank, of Clinton, 
Mass., has closed its doors pending an investi- 
gation. The President, William H. McNeil, 
it is reported, has fled to Canada. The insti- 
tution has been placed in the hands of the 
Bank Examiner. His investigation so far indi- 
cates that McNeil is an embezzler to the 
amount of about $100,000. 

A fire in Detroit on Friday destroyed the 
immense seed warehouse of D. M. Ferry & Co., 
White’s Theatre, and several buildings belong- 
ing to the estate of E. A. Brush. The total 
loss is more than $1,000,000, the greater part 
of which falls on D. M. Ferry & Co. 

John B. Raymond, ex-Delegate to the Forty- 
eighth Congress from Dakota, died on Sunday 
at the age of forty-one. 

Professor Charles E. Hamlip, of the Har- 
vard Museum of Natural History, died at his 
home in Vambridge, Mass., on Sunday, of 
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pneumonia. He was sixty years of age, and 
was graduated from Waterville College when 
twenty-three years old. He was Professor of 
Natural Sciences in Waterville until about fif- 
teen years ago, when he was called to the Har- 

vard Museum of Natural History. In that de- 
partment he was one of the best informed men 
in the country. 

N. D. Wendell, who was elected Treasurer 
of this Sta‘e on the Republican ticket in 1879, 
died suddenly at Albany on Tuesday. He was 
fifty years of age. 

J. B. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, the well- 
known publisher, died on Tuesday. 


FOREIGN, 


Mr. George Otto Trevelyan, formerly Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, made a speech at Strat- 
ford on Wednesday evening. He said that 
there could be no half way between the com- 
plete separation of Ireland and absolute impe- 
rial control, Unless it was intended to keep 
the care of the law and order in the hands of 


the Central Government it would be better to | 


repeal the Union Act. He condemned the pro- 
position to give Ireland a Parliament and at the 
same time allow Irish members in the English 
Parliament. Mr. Trevelyan said that he was will- 


ing that a fairly elected Irish Council should be | 


given the con:rol of education, public works, 


raised by taxation if more than the Exchequer 
supplied should be required. 


Earl Cowper, who was Lord-Lieutenant of | 


Ireland from May 5, 1880, until April 28, 1882, 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, has 
written to the London 7Zimes in regard to the 
Irish question, Earl Cowper says: ‘* Home 
rule, for its own sake, is not desired by the 
Irish. 
the Irish newspapers published during my 
own term of oitice in Ireland that they do 
not reveal a single mention of the home- 
rule scheme, but are solely involved in 
discussing the question of rents. The 
late Mr. Isaac Butt, who may _ be 
called the originator of the national and home- 
rule movement, and Mr. William Shaw, 
member of Parliament for the city of Limerick, 
who was a member of the Home Rule League, 
but withdrew from that body in December, 
1881, failed to attach the Irish people to their 
schemes, and Mr. Parnell will meet with the 
same fate, except in an appeal to their pockets. 
The strike against the payment of rent will 
soon be a bi-ger difficulty for the Government 
to deal with than was ever the home-rule ques- 
tion, and must eventually interfere with im- 
perial interests.” 


Michael Davitt, in a recent interview, said: 
‘If home rule is granted to Ireland, it is difti- 
cult for me to see how the Irish members can 
continue to sit in the Parliament at West- 
minster, unless the colonies are similarly rep- 
resented in that body. The appointment of a 
prince of tbe royal family as Viceroy of Ire- 
land would be a mistake, as Ireland requires a 
statesman of tact and brains to administer the 
Government, not a royal show.” 


Tne Pall Mall Gazette on Saturday said it 

vas able to announce that Mr. Gladstone was 
ready to entertain a feasible proposal from the 
Marquis of Salisbury to concert jointly for a 
settlement of the home-rule question. The 
Gazette urged a coalition of the Liberals and 
Conservatives to deal with the subject. 


Lord Randolph Churchill has submitted to 
the Cabinet a proposition for the reform of the 
administration of the Govérnment in Ireland. 
The scheme is supported by the Earl of Car- 
narvon, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and by 
Baron Ashbourne, the Lord Chancellor. The 
project involves abolition of the viceroyalty 
and the Castle Executive, and the placing of 
Ireland on the same footing as Scotland, hav- 
ing a Secretary in the Cabinet. If the Cahiret 
adopts the measure, it will be presented to Par- 
liament, together with the scheme for loca: 


Any one can see by a perusal of | 


ex- | 


ve + had bee re 
and the poor laws, and that additional money be | nad Seen meer 
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government which has already been decided 
upon. 


The Conservative local government measure 
to be laid before Parhament as drafted gives 
to Ireland a household franchise for electing 
county boards and for electing a central coun 
cil. The proposition that the Crown should 
have the nght to nominate a part of the coun 
cil was abandoned. The measure also pro 
vides that the county boards shall have control 
of the traffic ia liquor, and that the centra: 
council shall have a voice in appointing the 
magistracy. Parliament will meet on Janu 
ary 21. 


Mr. Ruskin writes tothe Pull Mall Garett 
on the Irish question, ** Would it not be well 
to t ke some account of the following un 
eradicable virtues of the Irish race in our 
schemes for their management? First, they are 
an artistic people, and can design beauttul 
things and execute them with indefatigable in 
dustry. Secondly, they are a witty people, and 
can by no means be governed by witless ones 
Thirdly, they are an affectionate people, and 
can by no means be governed on scientific 
principles by heartless persons.” 


Frederick Harrison, in the annual address 
before the Positivist Society in England, said 
that the British Constitution since the franchise 
democratic than the Constitu 
tions of France and America, with less real re 
serve power. The Government bad becom: 
the committee of a huge democratic club called 
the Commons. There was urgent need to form 
public opinion independent of polities and Par 
liament. Positivists favored a national govern 
ment for Ireland, with legislative and exccu 
tive power, but he trusted that the latter woukl 
not be purely democratic, 


A proclamation was on Friday issued in 
England and India formally annexing Burmah 
to the British Empire. England eedes to 
China part of Upper Burmah, in order to make 
the Chiuese and Indian frontiers contiguous. 


General Prendergast, commander of the 
British expedition in Burmah, hasarrived with 
his forces at Bhamo, 150 miles north of Man 
dalay, and met with a cordial reception from 
the Burmese and Chinese merchants. A strong 
British force will garrison Bhamo. 


The minor Shan States have formed a coali 
tion and are threatening to occupy Upper Bun 
mah, Six hundred Briush troops have been 
despatched to that part of the country to sup 
press any such movement. 


A report was current in London on Sunday 
that a number of fanatical followers of th 
Mahdi had penetrated the British lines at Suakim 
and attacked the soldiers in the streets of the 
town. Itisstated that furious fighting ensued, 
in which a number of the English were killed 
or wounded. The Government, it is said, bas 
suppressed the report of the affair, of which no 
further particulars have transpired. 


British men-of-war have been ordered to 
blockade the coast of Egypt from Massowah to 
Suez in order to prevent the importation ot 
arms and ammunition into the Sudan for the 
Arab rebels, 


A despatch from Koveh, on Wednesday, 
says: ‘‘ Lieutenant-Gene ral Stephensoa, com- 
mander of the British forces in Egypt, w ho re- 
cently arnved here with large reinforcements, 
attacked the rebels who had been menacing the 
garrison for several weeks, A three hours’ 
fight ensued, resulting in the British troops 


capturing a village near Koyeh. The 
rebels were completely routed. The cavalry 


pursued the enemy. Two guns and twenty 
banners were captured. The English lost one 
officer killed and twenty-one men wounded. 
The Egyptian allies of the British lost six kill- 
ed and thirteen wounded.” The Arabs are es- 
timated to bave lost 600 men. They are re- 
es to be flying in the direction of Dongo- 
a. 
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Henry M. Stanley does not be 
Bishop Hannington, the misscnary seized by 
the King of Mombasa, in central Af Las 
been put to death, The chief dange \ 
lies in the ambition of the whites 

The Walt Whitman fund in London amounts 
to £115, 

The — fifth anniversary of the ut 
sion of Emperor William to thethrone cf 
she wean ceihanied sedate n Perlinen Suprday 
Phe Emperor held a reception, which was 
tended by all the foreign ambassadors ond 
diplomats in the city, In his conversations 
With the foreign representatives the bmp. 
avoided making political allusions. The Er 
peror gave an especialy Warth Wweloel 
Prince Bismarck and Count von Molthe ‘ 
to General Viscount Wolseley, the represent 
tive of Queen Victori LT hie Doanipee ol ‘ 
throug rhot it the reception the citv was \ 
decorated with bunting dunmng the day 
was illuminated in the even 

Arrangements are in progress for an 
of the Emperor of Germany, the Piy { 
Austria, and the Crar danog the o 
of the Austrian army in Galicia th x 
summer 

The death is announ of Professor 
nes Minckwi historian at x } 
fessor Minckwitz was born in 1S j 
been Professor at the Leipzig Unive \ 
IS61 Lh wrote a tert-tx SON Geer ers 
fication, of which six editions have apy. 
He was a well-Kuown translator, wre soni 
original poetry, and edited the hit uy s 


of Platen, 


There is a wide breach 


and President Grevy It is rumored that the 


former has written tothe litter refusing to lend 
himself anv longer to a combination the ol 
rect of whi his to im pose upon him lasting 
discredit M.d Fr eyemet has not vet sus 
ceeded in forming a new ministry, but from 
present a aig gol it will contain most of 
the members of the Brisson Ministry. [He 
has securcd the supp. rt of the Radicals for his 
programme 

The tr ity of peace between France and 
Madagascar, it is reported, cedes territory to 
France. surrenders the northwest ports w hich 
France origmally claimed, and gives the 
French Government supremacy over the 


foreign relations of Madagascar. 

Pasteur has undertaken at his own cost to 
cure eleven people who have been bitten by a 
mad wolf in western Russia. 

at between 
special envoy of Turkey, 
and Prince Alexander respecting the umion of 
Bulearia and Eastern Rumelia. It has received 
the concurrence of the Powers. . 


The Balkan Conference at Constantinople 
has been abandoned, Russia refusing to guaran- 
tce the independence of the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Rumelia. 


An agreement has been arrived 
Madiid Pasha, the 


A band of Spanish Republican revolution- 
ists made an attempt on Friday to destroy a 


railway bridge in the Sierra Morena Moun 
tains. Five members of the band were ar- 
rested. 


Orangemen and Irishmen have resumed hos- 
tilities in Conception Bay, Newfoundland, 
An Orange mob rece ntly attacked two of the 
released Riv rhead prisoners at Courages Beach, 
wounding them fatally. There is great excite- 
ment in Harbor Grace, and a not is anticipated. 


At Matamoras, Mexico, on Saturday, the de- 
feated candidate for Mayor, Torres, took pos- 
session of the town with a mob of supporters, 
and prevented the candidate who had been de- 

clared elected by the State Congress from 
taking his office. In the afternoon the mob 
fir.d on the Chief of Police. The city is stil] 
without avy legal government. 








REASONS TO BE THANKFUL. 


TuereE is hardly any good Republican who 
voted for Blaine in 1884, who may not do 
something for his own political education 
by giving a portion of whatever time he sets 
apart for meditation at the beginning of 
the new year to the consideration of the fears 
about his country from which the experience 
of 1885 has delivered him. There were in- 
telligent men—we knew many of them ourselves 
personally—who thought one year ago that the 
election of a Democrat to the Presidency would 
produce some terrible financial disaster so 
great as to threaten social order. We can re- 
call one wealthy and still active and prominent 
Republican who predicted with much 
lemnity in November, 1884, that in one year 
from that date workingmen would, in 
the bitterness of their suffering, be knocking 
down and robbing the well-to-do in the streets 
of this city, without interference from the 


SoO- 


police. 
mingled rage and despair, offered to sell his 
securities at fifty cents on the dollar. 

All through the country districts, particu- 
larly in New England, there rested on the souls 


We know of another who, in a fit of | 


of Republican men, and particularly on the souls | 


of Republican women, the shadow of a great fear, 
with which the Republican orators and journal- 
ists had for many years filled the air. How deep 
this shadow was, may be estimated from the 
fact that,in spite of the thorough knowledge of 


the machinery of their own government pos- | 


sessed by Republicans, vast numbers of them 
were thoroughly persuaded that a Democratic 
President would, in some manner, suddenly low- 
er the tariff and thus produce a commercial crisis. 


Many of them forgot the power of Congress 


over the tariff, and the absolute inability of 
the President to touch it, as completely as if 


they were Frenchmen or Turks, and had never | 


read the Constitution. The old gentleman 
who predicted the street robberies, and the 
gentleman who offered to sell his property at 
half price, had in their mind’s eye a general 
closing of the factories brought about by some 
mysterious move of a Democratic Administra- 
tion, the exact nature of which they had proba 
bly never thought out for themselves. The bulk 


of the party was, in fact, in that most melan- | 


choly of all situations in which the citizen of a 
free democratic country can find bimself—a 
situation in which he sees at every election all 
that he holds dear put in imminent peril, in 
which the question is not which of two parties 
the Government, but 
itself will last more 


will best administer 
whether the Government 
than three months. 

The result was that Republicans went to 
the polls and mounted the stump in the 
alarmed, 1f not desperate and reckless, frame 
of mind of men who feel that they are on the 
eve of a battle which will dispose of both 
life and fortune. A long succession of politi- 
cal contests conducted 
would of course in the end have proved fatal 
to constitutional government. Men long tor- 
mented by such fears finally become ready for 
any refuge from them—even despotism itself. 
The man who firmly believes that only one of 
the two parties into which his fellow-citizens 
are divided can be safely intrusted with 
the Government, is really half ready for 


#e 
under such conditions | 
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some change which will make popular 
elections an idle form. The deliverance of 
the country from this hideous nightmare 


during the past year is, we do not hesitate 
to say, a blessing only second in importance 
to the suppression of the rebellion, and hardly 
less necessary to the safety, honor, and welfare 
of the nation. For it all Americans, of all par- 
ties, ought at the opening of the new year to 
be profoundly thankful. It means at last real 
peace and real security. 

Only one degree less valuable is the delive 


rance from the Southern bugbear, which also the 


past year has witnessed. Nothing but actual ex- 
periment would have sufficed to destroy the old 
tradition of the slavery period that the Southern 
people had interests different from or opposed 
to those of the North. There was in the Re- 
publican party a widespread belief that if they 


got into power, or if a President were elected | 
by means of their votes, they would in some | 
manner, which (as with regard to the power of | 


the President over the tariff) few examined 
seriously for themselves, take immense 
sums of money out of the Treasury—one esti- 
mate of the amount was $3,000,000,000—and 


divide it among themselves, partly as compen- | 
sation for the emancipated slaves and partly as | 
compensation for other damage sustained dur- | 


ing the war. How they would get hold of this 


money, how they would persuade people to | 


lend it to the United States, if it were not to 


be secured by taxation, and how they would | 


manage to have the taxation borne by the 


North exclusively and not by the South, was | 


never explained, and probably few people ever 
asked themselves. 
federacy again in the saddle,’ 


’ 


was 


The phrase, ‘the Con- | 
in fact | 


considered a sufficient answer to all cynical | 


demands for minute particulars. 


Moreover, although it was the pride and boast | 
of the Republican party that the war had de- | 
stroyed slavery, and although it was a cardinal | 
article in the Republican crced that it was sla- | 
| lengthened, just as they are in the most reckless 


very which made the South hostile to the Union, 
nevertheless until last year the fact that slavery 
was really dead was never thoroughly brought 
home to the minds of the voters. 
like the man who still feels pains 
the leg he has lost by amputation, the party 
still felt the pangs of the old South in their 
bones, and nothing buta Democratic triumph 
would ever have relieved them. In the imagi- 
nation of multitudes, the Yanceys, the Rhetts, 
the Brookses, and all the other fire-eaters were 
still brandishing their plantation whips, 
and preaching the degradation of labor, 
and threatening dissolution for the sake of 
the peculiar institution. Cleveland’s election 
may be said to have banished all these phan- 
toms from the Northern brain. There is no 
sect of Republicans so strict that one cannot 
raise a smile in it by speaking of ‘‘rebel claims,” 
or produce silence and a little shamefaced me- 
lancholy by asking, ‘‘How is business?” or what 
Cleveland is going to do with the tariff. In 
short, the country is entering on 1886 with 
a freedom from care and anxiety and dismal 
forebodings such as it has not known since the 
agitation against slavery began; and this great 
salvation we owe—so mysterious are the ways 
of Providence—to the very recklessness with 
which the Republican party defended itself. 
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thing but its fears, and yet the very badness of 
the candidate at last has brought it peace. 


NEWSPAPER LYING. 

Tue President's somewhat vehement letter 
about news”aper lying contains only ove inac- 
curacy, and that is in saying that ‘‘ there never 
was a time when newspaper lying was so general 
and so mean as at present.” We think on the 
whole there is less just now than there has been 
for twenty-five years. The lying in the 
late canvass was, of course, tremendous,owing 
to the character of the Republican candidate. 
It was not possible to save him or defend him 
without a woful disregard of truth. But 
this was an exceptional period. For many 
years we think there has been a tendency to 
improvement. Twenty years ago there were 
editors who were rather proud of lying if they 
made money by it. The number of these is 
much reduced. Some of them are dead, and 
others have turned over a new leaf, and have 
become more truthful as they have grown 
older. 

But the lying of the press which the Presi- 
dent denounces must exist as long asthere is a 
strong public demand for it; and that there is 
a strong public demand for it nobody can de- 
ny. In the first place, tiie public itself lies a 
good deal, or, if that be too strong a word, tells 
a great many stories that are not true. One 
often hears the newspapers denounced for their 
inaccuracy by people who are themselves guilty 
of inaccuracy almost every time they open their 
mouths to narrate anything. The way “things 
get wrong in the newspapers ” is in fact simply 
a repetition of the way they get wrong in the 
mouths of nearly every one who retails the gos- 
sip of the day. The stories one hears at dinner- 
tables and ‘‘ at the Windsor,” and in brokers’ 
offices, and in clubs, about things of which the 
story-teller has not personal knowledge, are dis 
torted, exaggerated, embellished, docked, or 


newspapers. In fact, human nature and not 


| editorial or ‘‘ reportorial” nature, is at tle bot- 


Very much | 
in | 


tom of most newspaper inaccuracy, although 
it is freely denounced by persons who them- 
selves cannot give a straight account of any- 
thing outside their own business 

Moreover, there is in the worst newspaper 
lying—that is, lying about the private lives and 
character of individuals—so much money that 
it is almost asking too much of newspaper 
proprietors to ask them to refuse to in- 
dulge in it. One of the most melancholy 
social phenomena of the day is the appetite of 
a large portion of the community for odds and 
ends of gossip, no matter how dirty or how 
ghastly. The venders of it find that it does 
not, as far as the returns are concerned, make 
the slightest difference whether it is true or 
false. In fact, they find that corrections or 
contradictions of amusing or thrilling stories 
only bore their readers, and therefore they do 
not makethem. The more of such stuff a journal 
publishes the ‘‘ newsier” it isconsidered. This 
is, in fact, so much the case that the word 
“*news”’ has ceased in the journalistic vocabu- 
lary to connote truthfulness, It means simply 
something which, no matter how vig a lie it 
may be, the reader has not seen before, and 


In nominating Blaine it took counsel of no | which is likely to entertain him for two or three 
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minutes. The condition of mental vacuity 
and vapidity, not tosay imbecility, to which a 
very large portion of the youth of the great cities 
is being reduced by dawdling over this stuff 
every day, as their only intellectual food, 1s 
something which moralists may well contem- 
plate with concern, for the appetite is stimulat- 
ed by the food. The more of it a man swal- 
lows the more he wants and the less interested 
he becomes in the serious things of life, in the 
real affairs of the nation, in the great 
events of the day, in the doings and sayings of 
leading men, and the progress ot great move- 
ments, and the ups and downs of his own race. 
A person who spends twenty minutes of bis 
morning reading a minute account of the suicide 
of a drunken washerwoman, without caring in 
the least whether it ever occurred, and greatly 
enjoys it, is in no mood, even if he had any 
time left, for the discussion of any topic, no 
matter how grave, which does not touch his 
bank account. 

It must be remembered, too, that nothing 
does more to encourage and promote the habit 
of mendacity in the press than our system 
of party warfare. ‘‘ Loyalty to party,” as it is 


-alled, is so strong among us that most news- | 


papers have, in order to live, to make devotion 
to the party one of their chief features, and 
it is melancholy but true, that there is 
no party which will tolerate a truthful * or- 
gan.” An Organ may be allowed to avoid 


| 


The 


terrible as any that the novelist describes ; but 
he will naturally comfort himself with the re 
flection that, unjust as bas been our course in 
the past, under the influence of 
Quaker Commissioners and a more general 
interest in the subject, formed an Indian policy 
that is founded on right and justice, and that 
when we punish Indians, they are not those who 
are accepting in good faith the means to be 
come civilized that the Government offers 
them, but cnly murderous wretches who can 
be quieted in no way but by extermination. 
But even this last position the observer will 
have to abandon after reading the latest re 
port of the Interior Department, in which he 
will learn of Utes compelled to go to the moun 
tains for game (because their agent had not ra 
tions enough for them to keep them alive and 
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we have, 


their reservation had been denuded of wild 
animals), and of their being attacked there 


without provocation by whites, their men, 
women, and children being shot down; of the 
‘*pitiable” condition of the Pueblos under 
white men’s legislation; of the 
which Indian nominally under the 
of the Government, are left to. the 


mercy rapacious cattle-emen in making 


manner in 
tribes, 
care 
of 
pretended leases of their lands, the very agents 


| of the Government, who are supposed to be 


| of these speculative transactions 


lying for its own side, but this is us far in the | 


direction of the veracities as it is ever allowed 
to go. Truth-telling about the other side is 
never permitted. It is essential, in order to 
keep its place, and get the party advertising, 
and be circulated by the Committee, that 
it should at least suppress all news which 
seems likely to reflect credit on the other party, 
or, if it publishes it, comment on it in such a 
manner as to make it seem false or discreditable. 
A party editor may not be required to go 
further than this, and invent lies of his own, 
but if he does it of his own accord, he certain- 
ly does not suffer in the eyes of the managers, 
many of whom find it as difficult to see how to 
get along without lies as to get along without 
spoils. 

On the whole, therefore, we think the Presi 
dent would have been more just and accurate 
if he had said that there never wasa time when 
the demand for lies was greater than it is now, 
and when more money and fame could be got 
by manufacturing and circulating them, and 
when the market for trivial and minute ly- 
ing about accidents and offences was more 
buoyant, and when discovery and exposure 
damaged a newspaper liar less in the eyes of his 
customers. 


THE INDIANS’ LAST STAND. 
Tue person unfamiliar with the history of the 
North American Indians who reads Mrs. Jack- 
son’s ‘ Ramona’ will be very apt to conclude 
that the writer’s descriptions of the terrible 
wrongs to which her Indian characters are 
subjected are the fanciful pictures of a novelist. 
If he follows the same writer through the 
pages of her purely historical work, ‘A Cen- 
tury of Dishonor,’ he will be forced to con- 
fess that the actual wrongs to which tribe 
after tribe has been subjected by the Govern- 
ment of the United States have been quite as 


the Indians’ guardians, ‘‘sharing in the profits 
*; and of rail 
roads running through Jands to which the In 
dians have exclusive rights, ‘‘ without having 
paid a penny to the Indians as compensation 
therefor.” Finally, if the comforting thought 
be entertained that, with the present aroused 
public opinion, measures are certain to be taken 
to protect the Indian in his rights hereafter, it 
is only necessary to examine some of the bills 
already introduced in the present Congress to 
find out how delusive is even this last hope 
The principal part of the public domain 
apart for the Indians is that) which 
is appropriately known as Indian Territory 
It comprises only about one-forty-f urth part 
of the land of this nation—surely a small enough 


set 


part to assign to the remnant of that people 
When the In 
dian Territory was selected as a place for a union 
of tribes, it was so far in the distant West that it 
seemed to be out of the way of 


who once possessed the whole. 


the advancing 
civilization of the present century. We can 
give to the tyrannical power which forced the 
Cherokees away from their hereditary homes 
in Georgia at least this credit, that it believed 
that the new home selected west of the Missis 
sippi was safe from the white man’s creed 
The mistake made was due simply to an 
inability to anticipate the filling up of the far 
West under the influence of 
railroad development, and the pressure of immi- 
gration. 
the white man has gone beyond this new stop 
ping-place of the Indian, and is demanding that 
‘the requirements of civilization ” be comphed 
with as of old. 

How it is proposed that this shall be done 
Senator Van Wyck, of Nebraska, has set forth 
ima bill which he has made haste to introduce. 
This bill, in brief, proposes to set up a Terri 
torial government over the whole of Indian 
Territory, with a Governor, Territorial Legis- 
lature, etc., and to open formally to settlement 
by the whites the lands ceded to the United 


mining attractions, 


Already, with the century incomp!tete, 


~~ 

¢t 
States by the Creeks and Seminoles 
in 1866 and the Cherokee strip, which 
have come to be known as Oklabom 


There is a sop to justice in the bill in 


the decla 
ration that nothing in it shall be construed as 
impairing the rights of the Indians under the 
of the United 


this would be meaningless verbiags 


laws and treaties Slates 
if the 
became a law Its practical result would ! 

land in the Indi 


Territory which the Government of the Ur 


turn over to white settlers 


States has no right so to dispose of » to whee 
the least intelligent tribes into s 

lands for a like purpose ; and, by thus \ 
up the white and redo races, to cause that 


evitable degradation of the latter which always 


follows such a union 


’ 


Secretarv Lamar, in his verv honorable at 


telligent discussion of this subject, saves M 


} 
ind northw 


ments of population eastward 
and southward have gone on with unpreeedent 


t 
rapidity, until every 


reservation is closed 


and pressed upon by colonies of settlers, miner 
ranchers, and traders 


The practice of mov 


the Indian to more distant reservations « 
be continued no longer He must make } 
final stand for existence where he is pow 
Unless he can adapt bimself to the neces 
sities of these new conditions, his ext 
tion will be sure and switt That he is \ 


ing himself to such conditions in the India 
Territory, witness the rapid civilizatior 


Cherokees, who 


are again appealing to the 


tion to save them from another robbery that 


he will never adapt himself to such « 
when brought with the 
witness the degradation of the 
this enlightened State of New York 


There is but one policy which this Gover 


side by sic 


Onond: is 


ment can adopt in regard to the Indian Territors 
consistently with hover and justice: that is, t 
hold it intact as the dwelling place of Indian 
tribes Keeping the Indian reservations 
from the settlements of white men,” says 
Seeretarv Lamar, ‘‘is a pohev which, in 
my opinion, should be more = rigidly en 
forced If that polic \ is to be the hey 


note of the present Administration, the theft 
from these Indians of their ast POSSE ssjon by 
means of Van 


Wyek’s will be at least postponed until the inau 


such a measure as Senator 


curation of anew Exceutive. The argument that 
the reservations in the Indian Territory are larger 
than the tribes on them need, furnishes no excuse 

The 
truste« 
fold 


uncultivated 


for givingany part of them to the whites. 
Federal Government holds them as a 

for the Indians; and it will be a hundred 
better to let 
and unoccupied rather than that all shall be 


some acres remain 


given over to the rapacity of white ‘‘ boomers, 

With the increasing pressure of white settlers 
on the scattered reservations outside of the In 
dian Territory, it is fortunate that there 1s room 
* civillza 
tion ” is certain to displace at no distant period. 


within its boundaries for those whom 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
Boston, January 4, 1886 

Tue third annual meeting of the Modern Lan 
guage Association of America was held here on 
December 29 and 30. The Association has a large 
and enthusiastic membership, but many of the 
leading colleges and scientific schools are still un- 
represented at its meetings. In this respect ic 
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fairly reproduces the prevailing interest 





In | 


scientific and linguistic research. The papers | 
presented covered a wide field, embracing the re- | 
sults of special investigations, methods of in- | 


struction, and the place of the modern languages 
in modern culture and in university education. 
With its continued existence the Association has 
detined more nearly its own aims. The broad 
domain presented by the French and Spanish 
languages, which still survive in this country, 
and the study of local dialects which is so impor- 
tant from an historical standpoint, afford an am- 
ple field for original research, At the earlier 
meetings the existence of the society was threat- 
ened by numerous representatives of schools and 
of fanciful methods of instruction, each of whom 


sought to give prominence to bis theories, and this | 


was followed by a warfare on the classics and 
classical culture. These two tendencies have hap- 
pily disappeared, and the recognition of the value 
of the various elements in modern culture has 
been fully established. It remains, however, as 
a part of the future work of the Association, to 
secure a fuller perception of the necessity of in- 
struction in modern languages in the smaller col- 
leges, and their official recognition in the instruc- 
tion of the secondary schools. 


The meeting was opened by an elaborate paper | 


on the “* Place of Modern Languages in American 
Colleges,” accompanied by a tabular statement of 
the amount of instruction given in French and 
German in the leading colleges, the requirements 
in those languages for admission, and the 
order of their study. It was shown that 
the smallest amount of instruction given in 
any college was eight per cent. of the en- 


such as Harvard, Cornell, Michigan, and Toronto 
Universities, a student might devote fifty-six per 
cent. of his entire course to French and German 
literatures. A marked advance was chronicled 
in the last few years, especially in the historical 
study of these languages. The excellent work 
done in the Canadian universities was commend- 
ed. The paper, while disclaiming any purpose to 
discuss the value which should attach to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, mentioned incidental- 
ly that Dalhousie College, the Johns Hopkirs 
University, the University of Oregon, Randolph- 


| 
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and academies. Modern languages should be re- 
quired for admission, both because they can be 
acquired better in early life, and because, if be- 
gun later, adequate time is not afforded to enable 
a student to obtain a comprehensive knowledge 
of their literature. The study of English upon 


the historical method was recommended, and in | 
this and in later papers it was urged that Eng- | 


lish is more inadequately taught in the public 
schools than either French or German. 

Next to promoting the interests of the study of 
the modern languages in the colleges and second- 
ary schools, the work of the Association lies in 
original investigatio2. Several valuable papers 
of this character were presented. 
most interesting was upon the ‘‘ French Language 
in Louisiana, and the Negro-French Dialect,” 
which contained a list of words, idioms, and 
grammar. The Creole French remained pure, as 
the youth were educated in France; French 
teachers and priests contributed to preserve its 
character, the services of the Catholic Church 
especially being an important element. The Aca- 
dian French of the Teche district has suffered 
manifold mutilation of forms. In the discussion 
which followed,the French of this region was 
said to have been in part Germanized from the 
presence of a German colony in the vicinity, and 
the word Teche was said to be a corrupt form for 
Deutsch. Mr. Cable’s French, which he putsinto 
the mouth of educated Creoles, was called ** an 
absurd, contradictory, and impossible jargon.” 
Tbe French of the region of Acadia, in Nova 
Scotia, and on the St. Lawrence, was pronounced 
remarkably pure, although exhibiting the fea- 


| tures of the original French language of the 
tire curriculum, while in the larger colleges, | 


Macon College, South Carolina College. and | 


Swarthmore College confer the degree of B. 
A. without any knowledge of Greek. Tulane 
University goes further and confers the degree for 


a commercial course and for one in the me- | 


chanic arts. Harvard University and the Uni- 


versity of Toronto require an entrance examina- | 


tion in Greek; the Johns Hopkins University per- 
mits French and German to be substituted for 
Greek as a requirement for admission; nearly 
half the colleges present a course in philosophy 


for which the degree of Pn. B. is given, or an | 


equivalent course in letters with the degree of 
B. L., in which Latin is required, and Frencb or 
German substituted for Greek for admissicn. 

A multiplicity of degrees was characterized as 
acurse of our educational system, and a reduc- 
tion of the number of degrees and a unifying of 
their value were strongly urged as necessary to 
rescue our degree system from merited contempt. 


| sion were a distinct advance. 


The paper insisted upon the necessity and wisdom | 


of introducing thorough instruction in French 
and German in all our secondary schools, where 
there is now a waste of time and dissipation of 
interest by teaching superficially a perplexing 
variety of subjects which might better be 
pursued later. A mastery of the elementary 
subjects required for admission to college is 
not now attained. It is the law of educa- 
tional history that the higher demands al- 
ways condition and give direction to the lower, 


and the colleges should unite to elevate and give | 


character to the instruction in all high schools 


' did foresee them. 


period of colonization. 

Two other papers of this character deserve 
mention, viz.: upon the ‘* Collective Singular in 
Spanish,” a use ignored in most French and 
Romance grammars; and ‘‘ Remarks on the Con- 


-jugation in the Wallonian Dialect.” A paper 


upon “The Place of English in the College 
Curriculum ” was a vigorous plea fcr the scien- 
tific study of English, and for a larger recogni- 
tion of its rights in college instruction. A paper 
on ** Modern Language Study in Ontario” gave 


a valuable résumé of the system of education in | 
Canada, and the successive steps by which the | 


study of French and German had advanced 
in the public schools. Other papers, pedagogical 
in character, were presented upon ‘** College In- 
struction in Modern Languages: What Should Be 
Taught ?’ ‘On the Use of English in Teaching 
Modern Languages,” ‘* Requirements in English 
for Admission to College,” and ‘* German Clas- 
sics as a Means of Education.” One of the best 


papers was on the ** Real-gymnasium Question in | 
Germany,” in which an attack was made on the | 


famous address of Professor Hoffmann. It pre- 
sented forcibly the discussion in Germany which 
followed the ‘* Berlin” report. 

On the whole, the papers presented at this ses- 
The transactions 
of the last two meetings will be issued in a singie 
volume. A congratulatory message was received 
and answered from the section of the Association 
of German Philologists and Schoolmen which is 
devoted to the modern languages. 





THE IRISH ELECTIONS AND THE STRUG 
GLE IN ULSTER, 
Lonpon, December 22, 1885. 

THE elections in Ireland have been not only the 
most dramatically interesting of all the recent 
contests, but the most momentous in their ulti- 
mate political results. 
ed the tendency of events in that country might 
have foreseen them. Many English observers 
But they have struck the mass 





One of the 


Any one who had watcb- | 
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of Englishmen with a surprise which has not yet 
realized all they import. 

When the last Parliament ended, Ireland was 
represented in the Imperia! Parliament by about 
forty-seven Parnellites ; nearly thirty Glad- 
stonians, twenty of whom were moderate Home 
Rulers and the rest regular Liberals from Ulster; 
and twenty-five Tories. Now there are eighty- 
five Parnellites, eighteen Tories, and not a single 
Liberal. If we look at the geographical distribu- 
tion of these members, we find that the Par- 
nellites hold all the seats in Leinsier, Munster, 
and Connaught (except the two for Dublin Uni- 
versity), and in the Ulster counties of Donegal, 
Fermanagh, Cavan, and Monaghan. They have 
thus, while extinguishing the Liberals, driven the 
Tories into the northeast corner of the island. Of 
the seats in the three Roman Catholic provinces, 
twenty went to them unopposed. In the remainder, 
candidates, sometimes Tory, sometimes Liberal, 
were put forward by a recently-formed associa- 
tion of persons zealous for the British connection, 
called the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union. But 
these candidates obtained in nearly every in- 
stance a very small fraction of the vote cast. In 
West Clare, for instance, while the Parnellites 
had 6,763 votes, the Loyalists had but 289; in 
North Cork the numbers were 4,902, against 102; 
in South Mayo 4,900, against 75; in East Kerry 
3,069, against 50, In fact, the only constituencies 
outside Ulster in which the Loyalists made a 
tolerable fight were in the divisions of Dublin 
County and Dublin City. These numbers reveal 
such overwhelming Parnellite strength that 
many people blame the Union for having at- 
tempted such contests. They allege that their 
object was partly to put the Nationalists to ex- 
pense, partly to get the case against legislative 
independence put fairly before the people; and 
argue that to have allowed seats to go uncontest- 
ed would have been as damaging as to poll even 
the wretched minorities they have secured. 

It is worth while to examine more closely the 
fortunes uf Ulster, a region specially interesting, 
because its Protestant population will form one 
of the difficulties in the way of granting Mr. Par- 
nell’s demands. I have already observed that 
four out of her nine counties have been captured 
by the Nationalists. They are counties in which 
the Roman Catholic population largely predomi- 
nate:, and in Ireland religion has again become 
(except in the landlord class) an unfailing guide 
to political sentiment; and they are Roman 
Catholic because they lie furthest from that Scot- 
tish coast whence came the Protestant colonists 
of Ulster in the seventeenth century. In four 
other counties the Parnellites have effected a 
lodgment, capturing one seat cut of the two in 
Derry, one out of three in Armagh, three out of 
four in Tyrone, one out of four in Down. Only 
Antrim remains untouched, while of the total 
| thirty-one seats they obtained all but the half— 
fifteen against sixteen. Seen by the light, there- 
fore, of this election, Protestant and loyal Ulster 
practically shrinks into the five northeastern 
counties, while even of these one, Tyrone, is three- 
fourths Nationalist. Of all their successes in the 
| general election, this is the one which has given 
| the Parnellites most pleasure. Ulster has been 
| the crook in their lot, the home of a sturdy race 
| who hated and defied them. Whenever they 

claimed to represent the Irish nation, English- 
| men tarew Ulster in their teeth, and asked what 
the Protestants of that province, energetic, in- 
dustrious, pugnacious, would say to a repeal of 
the Union. In winning half Ulster, they there- 
fore deem themselves to have taken a vast step 
toward the subjugation of the whole island. 

How, it may be asked, has it happened that 
| the sixteen seats which the Loyalist party has re- 
| tained in Ulster have all been gained by Tories ? 

Eleven Liberals ran, and every one of them was 
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beaten—a strange result, considering that it was 
Mr. Gladstone who passed the Land Act cf 1881 
which so greatly bettered the position of the 
tenant farmers. The causes are curious and de- 
serve to be put on record. In the five Protes- 
tant and semi-Protestant counties of Ulster 
there are three parties nearly equal in numbers 
to one another: the Liberals, who are almost 
wholly Presbyterians; the Tories, who are either 
Episcopalians or Orange Presbyterians; and the 
Roman Catholics. In every constituency, except, 
perhaps, one or two divisions of Belfast, where 
Toryism is very strong, any two of these parties 
are numerous enough to out ote the third. At 
all previous general elections the struggle has 
been between the Liberals and the Tories, and 
the Roman Catholics have usually voted with 
the Liberals. This adhesion, while it gave the 
Liberals a temporary advantage, contributed to 
damage their candidates in the eyes of Protestants 
generally, because in Ulster religious animosi 
ties are stiil keen, and the ignorant Protes- 
tant looks on a Catholic us his natural enemy. 
This feeling, joined to the power of the Tory land- 
lords over both their Protestant and their Catholic 
tenants, had given the Tories the large majority 
of Ulster seats up to 1880, when the Liberals, by 
the help of the Catholics, carried a good many. 
Then came the lowering of the electoral fran- 
chise, which in Ireland was a _ lowering in 
boroughs as well as counties. 
been expected to work in favor of the Liberals, 


| 
| 


It might have | 


because the Episcopalians are chiefly in the | 


richer classes. But it has worked against them. 
For while Liberalism is strong among the ten- 
ant farmers in the counties and the middle 
classes in the towns—persons who previously en- 
joyed the suffrage—the new voters, working- 
men and agricultural laborers, are mostly either 
Presbyterian Orangemen or Roman Catholics. 
Now the Orangemen vote Tory, and the Roman 
Catholics obey with singular docility the bid- 
ding of their leaders—that is to say, of Mr. Par- 
nell. 

When the present general election approached, 
there was a prospect of a sort of triangular duel 
between the three parties, and the idea at once 
occurred to both the Protestant parties that, as 
their differences from each other were smaller 
than the differences which divided them from 
the Parnellite enemies of the Union, some sort 
of combination ought to be made whereby they 
should secure as many Ulster seats as possible 
for Loyalist candidates. One or two Liberal lead- 
ers talked of an arrangement with the Parnell- 
ites against the Tories, but the general Unionist 
and Protestant sentiment of the Liberal Presby- 
terians condemned such an alliance. Negotia- 
tions were accordingly instituted between the 
Tory and Liberal party managers. In two cases 
these negotiations led to a fair arrangement, 
which was honestly kept. The Liberalsof North 
Tyrone promised to support the Tory candidate 
for that division if the Tories of East Donegal 
would support the Liberal in that division. Both 
observed their bargain, but while the Tory car 
ried against a North Tyrone Parnellite by 400, 
the Liberal lost East Donegal to a Parnellite by 
1,100. Elsewhere the Liberals were, as they say, 
jockeyed, or, at any rate, outmanceuvred by the 
Tories. Insome places they ran candidates against 
a Tory, or against both a Tory and a Nationalist, 
and were beaten ; in others, feeling their weak- 
ness, they left the Tory to fight the Nationalist and 
looked on. This happened especially in the two 
remarkable cases of Londonderry City and West 
Belfast. The Parnellites allege that the Liberal 
chiefs had promised that their voters should 
stand neutral in these constituencies, leaving Na- 
tionalists and Tories to fight it out. The Liberals 
deny the promise, and add that they could not 
control their voters, who are by no means so do 
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cile as the Parnellites. What is certain is that 
in these two boroughs the Parnetlites attribute 
their defeat, in both cases by very narrow ma 
jorities, to the fact that some Liberals voted 
against them for the Tory candidate 
probably true, and no one who knows the strong 
Protestant feeling of the Ulster Liberals will tx 
surprised that many should have voted for a 
Tory rather than see the Parnellites make good 
their boast that they would capture seats in his 
toric Londonderry and ultra-Protestant Belfast 
But the materiul point is that these contests ck 
termined the action of the Parnellites in the 
county constituencies, where the polling came on 
alaterday. Already disposed to damage the Li 
berals in Ulster, as they were damaging them in 
England, resentment at their behavior in Lon- 
donderry and Belfast led the Nationalist chiefs to 
throw their voters everywhere on the Tory side. 
In Antrim, in North Down, in Londonderry 
County, the Catholics went for the Tories, and thi 
Liberals were hopelessly routed, Another cur 
incident must be noted. 
fast there was a split in the Tory camp, and in- 
dependent Orange candidates, representing the 
democratic working-class wing of the party, o] 


rhis is 


us 
In two divisions of Be} 


posed the “regular” candidates brought for- 
ward by the hitherto ruling clique. The Tory 
strength was so great in these divisions that a Na- 


tionalist candidate had no chance. Accordingly, 
the Parnellites directed their men to vote for th 
Orange Democrats, as against both the regular 
Tories and the Liberals, and the surprising spec 
tacle was witnessed of thousands of Roman Ca 
tholics casting their ballots f 
Master (Mr. Cobain) in one division of Belfast, 
and in another for Mr. William Johnson, th 
most rabid Orange Protestant that even Ulster 
has vroduced, and who has won notoriety by no 
thing but his furious attacks on the Pope and the 
Catholic clergy. 
to which the Nationalist leaders have brought 
their army, even in a district where they are not 
supreme. 

The impression produced by the elections on t! 
Loyalist upper class in Dublin, and generally 
through the south and centre of Ireland, has been 
enormous, They are doing their best to muni 
mize it to their own minds, and to the English, 
by declaring that the Nationalist League has 
skilfully organized itself so as to destroy freedom 
of voting. The enormous majorities recorded 
for Parnellite candidates are, it is 1, duc 
simply to the coercion practised on the bumbler 
class of voters by the Leaguers and the pr 
Many have voted out of fear, many more hav: 
stayed away from the polls: the result 1s 
be regarded as an expression of the wish of th 
irish people, but merely as a proof of the strength 
of the Paruellite organization, and so far 
additional reason for resisting, or even for sup 
pressing it. Some of our journals and their Dublin 
correspondents, who do their best to misrepresent, 
no doubt quite honestly, Irish facts to English 
eyes, enjoy this kind of argument, and it is som 
times trotted out on English platforms. but it 
does not really blindthe English. They perceiv: 
that a people, interrogated in the regular cons.i 
tutional way, have returned, from 
the island, an all but unanimous answer, and 
they feel that they cannot, without far stronger 
evidence of intimidation than has yet been ad- 
duced, go behind that answer an] deny its va 
lidity. They are therefore beginning to be much 
exercised in mind. Prima facie, the Irish seem 
to them entitled to have the self government they 
ask for. But would this self-government not 
land both Ireland and England in even greater 
difficulties than those of the status quo? While 
they ask this question, opinion in Dublin declares 
that nothing can well be worse than the status quo. 
All minds are unsettled, business almost sus- 


ran Orange Grand 


Such 1s the admirable discipine 


declare 
esis 


not to 


as an 


four-fifths of 





a general cessa 


The rm 
tion of rent and a recrudescence of agrarian out 


pended isa prospect of 
English government is beginning to be 
to the 


English parties, with something like con 


rages, 


regarded, owing variations and vacilla 


tions of 


tempt Phe news, pow generally believed though 
| 


not formally authenticated, that Mr. Gladstone 
is prepared with a measure of bome rule, has 
therefore startled Dublin less than England 


as bx 


a 
is startle 


for Dublin h: 


But it | 


gun to think all things possibd 
d Ulster most. Fi 


kun 


r the resyx t 


able classes of Ulster wing and caring com 


paratively little about what passes in the rest of 
Ireland, have been living in what they now fear 
may turn out a fool's paradise of rehance on Eng 


lish sympathy \ 


SARDOU'S “Gl 


ORGETTE 


Panis, Docember 17, ISS) 

YEAR after vear I observe that French society 
abdicates in favor of the French stage. There 
ire no s left, but everv night there are 
Inany theatres oper A new play by Dumas, by 
Sardou, bv Pailleron, ts a great event Thes 
are still a few places where vou can flad a fow 
discontented conservatives, a few dowagers, la 
menting the wickedness of the time but t a 
modest mieeti to which only very few are ad 


anew face always seems danger 
W he 


balls or pouts 


ent s s ns 


in great 


where vou n hands, but exchange no 
words, and where vou see your friends tn the 
t d the ant OLLI t staircases, while 
you al VEEwAT de V waitlbe for vour carriage 
Society has lost its homogeneity, as well as its 
Importance The political parties are too much 
divided, and in each party there are coteries 
what the English call * sets The Elysee has 
its set, the Moderate Repubbeans have theirs ; 
the are some Republican families, you might 


almost say dynasties, which keep their doors 
In the world 


and the ay 


hermetically shut on the Radicals 
the pa cnus 
tres; inthe Faubourg St. Germain the fusion is 


‘ 


between the pure Legitimists 


andthe Orleanists. It has become the fashion to 
‘emmain as long as possible in the country, to stay 
during the hunting season in the chAteaux (hunt 
ing has become as favorite a pleasure in France 
as it always bas been in England). When pe yple 
return to Paris they have, so to speak, no oecn- 
pation; and then comes the time for the first 
representations here is no good premiére 


without presence of certain people. I have 


often asked myself what are the qualifications 
for the privilege of going to these premiéres, 
The press, of course, has many places ; the great 


critics, such as Francisque Sarcey, of the Temps, 
of the oc On their judgment 
depends, in a great measure, the success of the 


are the lions asion 
But besides the critics and the journalists, 
many men of the world, gentlemen be- 
there are the 
and 
also many men and women who make 


there are 
longing to the fashionable clubs ; 
lions of the bourse, of the bank, of politics ; 
there 
a part of ** Tout Paris” for no definite reason— 
familiar names, which come naturally to the pen 
of the 
they would describe a great race, 

It is not unnatural that the dramatists should 
be very much afraid of this public of the premi- 


are 


persons who describe these premiéres, as 


éres. This publicis thoroughly blasé ; itis essen- 
tially frivolous; it has a very keen sense of the 
ridiculous; it is sometimes moved by a word, an 
attitude, an intonetion; and it zemains perfectly 
cold before scenes which are, in the writer's 
mind, the most pathetic. This public has a good 
and a bad influence. In my opinion, it has a good 
influence on the actors, as it will not bear any- 
thing false, pretentious, vulgar; it bas a bad ine 








LO 


fluence on the dramatists, because it inclines 
them constantly to look for new and extraordina- 
ry combinations of passions and of characters. 
One after the other our dramatists have brought 
on the stage types which were formerly excluded. 
Alexander Dumas gave the signal with the 
‘* Dame aux Camélias” and the ‘‘ Demi-Monde.” 
Sardou has within a few days brought out a new 
piece, which is called ‘‘ Georgette,” and 1t seems 
as if he had tried to walk in the footsteps of Du- 
mas: he has brought before the public one of 
those social questions which inspire the eloquence 
and the wit of the author of ‘* Les Idées de Ma- 
dame Aubray ” and so many other pieces of the 
same kind. 

Georgette is, in my eyes, a type which ought to 
be banished from the stage. I can accept all 
sorts of passiun, but the element of venality is 
one which [ cannot accept easily. Georgette has 
been a dancer, she hav sung in a music-hall, she 
has been notorious for the disorder of her life in 
Lyons and in Marseilles; she went under the 
name of the handsome Georgette. She has had a 
child by M. de Cardillac, one of her numerous 
lovers, an officer garrisoned in Marseilles. Pau/a, 
the child, is the heroine of the play. 
birth Georgette, the mother, is seized witha de- 
sire to accumulate wealth for the child, and to 
make a position for her. The courtesan 
good mother. Thisis nota great discovery in the 
field of morals: the ‘ Imitation of Christ’ declares 


After her | 


is a | 


it in these admirable terms: ‘‘Something divine | 


lingers in the most degraded being”; and it 
might say also: ‘There is something satanical 
left in the best of us.” . 


Georgette, in order to make a good position | 


for her daughter, had first to make one for her- 
self. She continued her life ef adventure, while 


Paula was young, then she got married in Ame- | 
rica, at Cincinnati, to a millionaire who left her | 


his millions. With these millions she has bought 
an authentic and penniless old duke, Lord Car- 
lington. We see her in the first act as Lady Car- 
lington, a true duchess, devoted exclusively to 
her daugher Paula. 
ing to happen. Paula is perfect, Paula is an an- 
gel, and she will inspire love in a gentleman, 
This gentleman will be ignorant of the past, he 
will not see in the Duchess of Carlington the 
circus-rider, he will atlow himself to be led to the 
foot of the altar, till somebody comes who knows, 
and who informs his family of the true situation. 
And then we shall have to solve the problem, 


You see at once what is go- | 


Can a gentleman marry the nice daughter of a | 


courtesan / 


Before going any further, I will say that I do | 


not consider such a subject a moral or healthy 
subject. Let us suppose many things. 
suppose that a Georgette can so completely trans- 
form herself that no eye can discover in her the 
slightest trace of her past degradation ; that she 
can play the part of an honest woman to perfec- 
tion. Let us suppose, also, that the world has 
become so wide, so enlarged, that her secret can 
be kept for years, and that she can enter the 
world with all the advantages of a perfect edu- 


cation and an irreproachable past. Let us sup- 


Let us | 


pose that there is notruth at all in the law of | 


heredity, and there remains nothing in the 
daughter of the sin of the mother. It remains 
to be seen whether such a marriage as the mar- 
riage of the daughter of Georyette the courtesan, 
enriched by vice, with a gentleman, is one of 
those unions on which it is pleasant to look, and 
which seem to be made in heaven before they are 
made onearth. Such a marriage, if it did take 
place, would always appear something excep- 
tional, fraught with danger, a perilous experi- 
Why should we, then, examine such a 
Why should the dramatist 
play with our best feelings and with our com- 
mon sense ¢ Why should he force us to go with 


ment, 
case too closely ? 


The Nation. 


him into a world of adventures, of shams, of | 
lies? I am afraid it is because we want, nowa- 
days, strong colors and brutal contrasts. We 
are not content with leaving virtue here and vice 
there; we bring them together, as a chemist 
brings together the acid and the base, and we do 
not care if the compound is an explosive. 

Some secondary questions are raised in the | 
play of *‘ Georgette.” She meets the gentleman 
who has known her in old times, and who ex- | 
claims at once, “Georgette!” She asks him to 
keep her secret. This gentleman, M. Clavel de 
Chabreuil, tells her, of course, that he will ; but 
when he finds out that the Duchess of Carling- 
ton wishes her daughter to enter the family of 
his sister-in-law, he becomes embarrassed. He 
finds himself, like Olivier de Jalin, of the *‘ Demi- 
Monde,” between his intimate friend Nanjac and 
the Baronne d’ Ange, and he behaves like Olivier 
de Jalin—he sacrifices the adventuress : he can- 
not, he will not, allow a marriage between Paula 
and young Gontran. 

Sardou does not know how to treat such situa- 
tions in the incisive manner of Alexandre Dumas. 
There is ascene between the young lover and 
Clavel, who has revealed the truth, before the 
lover’s mother, which is painfully cold and so- 
phistical. What do you think of a gentleman 
who says to his mother, ‘* You will not accept 
Paula as a daughter-in-law, though one of our 
ancestors was the mistress of Henri IV., another 
was the mistress of Louis XV., and it is to 
this King that we owe our title”? ‘* Ces choses- 
la,” as the French say, ‘‘ne se disent pas” ; and 
one would almost be inclined to say with Bridoi- 
son, in the “* Mariage de Figaro”: ‘Il y a des 
choses qu’il ne faut pas se dire & soi-inéme.” 

Of course, Paula, the pertect Paula, is totally 
ignorant of the ast history of her mother ; this 
loving, tender, devoted mother is in her eyes the 
ideal of perfection. But she cannot be kept ina 
fool’s paradise for ever, and here we come to the 
master-scene of the drama—to the scene which 
will save the rest and console the spectator for 
the tedium, the criviality, the mediocrity of 
other parts. Faula begins by having a few 
doubts, There are things which she cannot ex- 
plain to herself—the incertitude of her lover's 
family, the sudden coldness of its members. 
She becomes uneasy, she cross-examines a ser- 
vant, and suddenly the light flashes on her eyes— 
a veil is torn. The actress who plays the part is 
very remarkable; she is Mademoiselle Brandés, a 
How intense is her despair, how 
noble at the same time! Her adoration is in an 
instant converted into horror. At this mome-t, 
Clavel comes—Clavel, who has betrayed her 
mother. She opens her heart to him, expresses 
her indignation, and then Clavel tells her that if 
she has herself such a high sentinient of duty, of 
honor, of all that is good, and honest, and virtu- 
ous, she owes 1t to whom? Tothis mother, who 
probably knew that the day would come when 


rising star. 





all the sentiments which she nursed in her child | 
would turn against herself. The mother had | 
prepared her own sacrifice ; she had given all to | 
her daughter, even the love which her daughter | 
felt for her. She knew that the day would come 
when she would remain alone, and feel the 
weight of her own child's contempt. At this 
moment the mother enters; and Paula, moved 
by the words of Clavel, throws herself in her 
arms, and says simply, with many sobs, ‘* My 
mother, my mother.” 

This is the great scene, the scene for which prob- 
ably all the rest was written; and how does it all 
end ? Sardou has not dared to accomplish the mar- 
riage. There is noend; the two mothers cannot 
agree, nor can they agree with their children; 
and while all is left in the air, and impossible 
conditions are made all round, a servant enters : 
** Dinner is served,” and the curtain falls. You 
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are free to imagine how time will amend the 
situation. Is Paula married by this time or is 
she not? You can give the solution yourself. 
Sardou does not distinctly give it, but he inclines 
to the negative. The drama of life has really no 
end, and the old rules of Aristotle were long ago 
despised and forgotten. 





Correspondence. 


REALISM AND IDEALISM. 


To THE Ep!ITor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The discussion on realism and idealism in 
the columns of the Nation has been a very inte- 
resting one, and Mr. Stillman’s valuable contri- 
bution to it (No. 1070), in transferring the ground 
from literature to the plastic arts, tempts me 
into the field also. 

There isso much mere word-juggling in discus- 
sions of this kind that Mr. Stillman’s clear defi- 
nition of realism and idealism respectively as 
work done from nature and work done from an 
inner conception, is of great service. I also ac- 
cept his view that music is the most purely ideal 
of the arts, and tbat no ‘relatien to the real” 
-an be found in it. But when his reasoning car- 
ries him to the point of stating that ‘‘the more 
purely ideal a work of art is, the less it resembles 
nature,” one is somewhat staggered. If he means 
this to apply to the plastic arts, how does he ac- 
count for the fact that Pheidias, the greatest of 
idealists, attained a resemblance to the actual 
quality of flesh never equalled before or since in 
sculpture; or that the great Venetians impress 
one with the actual presence of a breathing, pal- 
pitating body in a way that the most realistic of 
Dutchmen cannot do? He says again: 

‘In the better epoch of [talian ideal painting 
and sculpture alike we do not find any study of 
the special individual head. Giotto, for 
instance, is as free from any tendency to expres- 
sion of transitory emotion as was a Greek sculp- 
tor of 450 B.c. Expression as a quality of art 
came in with the use of portraiture, and when 
art had become naturalistic to a certain extent, 
though not yet realistic.” 

The first question that occurs to one in reading 
this is, What does Mr. Stillman consider the ** bet- 
ter epoch of Italian ideal painting and sculpture”? 
That of Giotto? But if the lack of expression 
and of individuality of head is to be the criterion 
of ideality, it would seem that one should go 
back to Cimabue, or further. Is it not true that 
the progress made by Giotto consisted in a return 
to nature and a closer study of the men about 
him, thus breaking away from the purely ‘‘ideal” 
types of the Byzantine artists? Is it not true 
that the succeeding artists were constantly ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to realistic truth 
until the culmination of Italian art in the six- 
teenth century; that the work of the ‘‘ goldsmith 
school,” sculptors and painters, which made pos- 
sible the great ideal work of the Cinquecento, was 
preéminently portraiture? It would seem that 
there must be a flaw in Mr. Stillman’s reasoning, 
and it seems to me that the key to his difficulty 
is in the term *‘ naturalistic,” which he does not 
define. What do we mean by a naturalistic 
school of art as opposed to an idealistic school or 
a realistic school? This is the question for which 
I should like to find an answer, and, if one could 
find it, I think the problem would be pretty near- 
ly solved. My contribution to the desired solu- 
tion is this. 

The art of painting has two distinct sides: a 
purely ideal side, corresponding to music, and a 
purely realistic or imitative side. A work of 
absolute idealism would have to be confined to 
the mere musical arrangement of colors and lines, 
without any resemblance to natural objects. 
Such an arrangement might be very beautiful, 
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as in a Turkish rug, but surely we should not think 
it painting. On the contrary, a work of pure 
realism would be the literal imitation as closely 
as possible of natural objects, withoutany choice, 
arrangement, or composition. This we should 
recognize as painting, but it could not be called 
art. The instant the painter selects forms, bal- 
ances colors, composes lines, he introduces a 
larger or smaller portion of idealism into his 
work, and becomes, in so far, anartist. The im- 
stant the artist mtroduces into his harmony of 
colors and lines the faintest reminiscence of any 
natural object whatever, he has put a certain 
portion of realism into his work, and is, in so 
far, a painter. The result is that we have in the 
art of painting these two elements constantly 
combined in constantly varying degrees; pure 
realism and pure idealism being almost impossi- 
ble to find. 

Now I believe that these two elements 
equally necessary to the existence of the art, and 
that ail progress in painting has been by a pendu- 
lum-like swing from one tothe other. The art of 
the middle ages was very nearly pure idealism. The 
men of the Renaissance, in the joy of their redis- 
covery of nature. pushed art very far in the op- 
posite direction. Then came the great schools of 
the sixteenth century, and particularly the school 
ot Venice, an1, profiting by all the knowledge of 
nature accumulated by the realists and adding to 
it themselves, they combined with it a profound 
idealism of their own and produced a naturalis- 
tic art, an art not less realistic or less ideal, but 
both more realistic and more ideal than that 
of their precursors. My definition of natural- 
ism, then, is the reconciliation and 
in the same work of art in a high degree of the 
two elements, realism and idealism; and the 
highest degree of both qualities I believe to be 
characteristic of the greatest art, a perfect work 
being a work absolutely and thoroughly con- 
ceived by the imagination, no slightest detail 
being left to chance or the hazard of imitation, 
and yet a work in which every part so conceived 
should be carried out with an elmost deceptive 
realism. Perbaps the nearest approach to such 
art which has ever existed is the best work of 
Titian. 

If this argument be correct, it would follow 
that while it may be literally true that “ the 
more purely ideala work of art is, the less it re- 
sembles Nature,” yet it is almost equally true 
that the more highly ideal a work of art is, the 
more it resembles Nature. KENYON Cox: 

NEw York, January 2, 18586. 
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A SILVER BASIS AND A BUSINESS 
BOOM. 


To THE Epitor OF THE NaTION: 

Srr : One of your contemporaries declared last 
week, and has been quoted over the country, that 
if we fall to asilver basis it will make money 
more abundant and create a general boom, as in 
the case of the issue of a paper currency in the 
civil war. 

Considering the proved facts regarding cur- 
rency, it is difficult to understand what was in 
the writer’s mind. Seaator Beck's statement 
that it would be better for the country if a thief 
should steal 10,000,000 silver dollars and put them 
in circulation, than that they should be ** hoard 
ed” in the Treasury, is not more strange. That 
an abundance of nioney will not create a boom 
in trade, one would think sufficiently shown by 
the course of things the last year. It is apparent 
from that experience that a very large sum, even 
$100,000,000, could be imported into a country, 
and the only effect would be an advance in se- 
curities to the extent to which the money was in- 
vested. There would be no advance in general 


| 


The 


merchandise, as there would not necessarily be 
any increase of consumption. 

But if $100,000,000 were ta''en from new mines 
of the average production, the sum represents 
the labor of about 200,000 men for a year, and 
this, when a new industry, added to the other 15 
would create a demand sufficient to 
vivify the whole trade of the country. For such 
an additional industry, suddenly created, induces 
a general movement of men, bringing emigra 
tion, and also turning into active consumers th. 
idle surplus of the population. As when the 
mines of California were discovered and thou 
sands flocked to them, it was not the gold and 
silver added to the stock of the world that 
it was the in 


Nation. 


dustries, 


ad 
vanced prices of all commodities ; 
creased consumption, causing a demand so sud 

den and immense that it ontran for a time all 
the hastened increase of production. 

When a great war occurs, again a new, and 
also a very wasteful, consumption takes place 
If: the Government of the country issues paper 
money in quantity, as ours did, the mercantile 
prosperity that follows the demand produced by 
rapid and increased consumption ts ascribed by 
many to the increased volume of currency, That 
does indeed, as in the case ot new gold, and per 
haps more quickly, increase the facilities of 
trading, but in itself is pot the primal cause of 
the increased activity. It only oils the wheels 

Gold might pass out of the country in the ordi 
nary course of trade not only without barm, but 
to advantage, even if to large amounts; because 
it would only go if too abundant for the wants 
of trade, and soa burden on it. But if any false 
position is forced upon the country, so that gold, 
the universal standard, is pushed unnaturally to 
a premnium and then and therefore leaves the 
country, it leaves a vacuum behind it. It is not 
as if it were paid out for merchandise. and sim- 
ply passed into new hands and combinations 
within the country. 
it filled when here, the want of it for that use is 
felt, and everything in trade tightens. 

Nor need apy one suppose that because little 
geld circulates, its absence from the country alto 
gether will not be felt. It does not circulate be 
cause our people prefer its representative in paper. 
But with the disappearance of gold, its represen 
tative will disappear also. Gold certificates will 
be collected of the Treasury, and the banks will 
be called upon for the stores which guarantee 
their issues and back their loans. The gold isthe 
substance, the paper only the shadow, and with 
the substance goes the shadow, E. « 

December 30, 1885 


[It goes, and whatever use 


JEWS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
To THE EprrorR OF THE NaTIonN : 

Str: I have just read, in your issue of Decem 
ber 24, a letter headed American So- 
ciety,” which contains an assertion that I know 
to be so utterly untrue that I feel compelled to 
ask for room in your columns to correct it. Your 
correspondent asks, ** Do American ladies call on 
Jewish ladies and receive them at their houses / 
If they do I am not aware of it; on the contrary, 
I know that they do not, and would turn up their 
noses if they should meet them on terms of 
equality.” I see that this letter 
York, and I frankly confess that I kuow nothing 
about New York society, but I do Anow that in 
Philadelphia, Balumore, Richmond, Wilming 
ton, Raieigh, and Savannah, Jewish famihes are 
received into the best society without a question, 
and I could mention numbers of cases where 
Christians of high social standing bave married 
I have been told that in Charleston there 
always has been, and stil] is, a bitter social pre- 
judice against the Jews, and an intimate friend 
of my own. a Jewess, once said to me that she 


* Jews in 


social 
is dated in New 


Jews. 


would never live in Charleston on that account 
for in her native place she associated with n 
but the best people. If your correspondent rea 
ly wishes to know if American ladies visit and 


can easil tine 


receive Jewish ladies, be 


making suitable inquiries in the cities I 


mentioned. The names of the American had 
thus obtained will probably cause the noses 
his fair fmends to keep in their proper pla 


Jewish ladv in futur 
trully, WoM 


ember 2s ISSA 


whenever they meet a 
Yours resp 


BALTIMORE, De 


NEGRO PREJUDICE AT THE NORTH 
To THE Eprror or Tur Nation 

SIR I value the Nat + so highiv that wher 
any of its criticisins seem to me unjust, Chev arm 
read with corresponding regret \ case of tl 
kind occurred in the last issu In \ rit 
cism of the treatment received by the J 
Singers from the hotel k epers ol Trev, \ 
sure the Lindlords 

I feel as keenly as mo doubt v lot 
to which these ladies and gentler } ba 
lee Singers were subjected; but the landlot are 
not the guilty parties, It is the people of th 
North, the quests of the hotels They ay very 
plainly tothe landlord that unless negroes 
refused the courtesies of the hous thev w 
elsewhere. With the landlord it is a quest 
business, not of personal feeling > and fin t} 
nature of his business, he ts | mi to make | 
self and bis house agreeable to his pats lt 
theretore, parties present themselves wi 
anv reason are decidedly objectionable t 
guests, and will cause them to wit! aw ti 
patronage and ruin his business, there are suff 
cient reasons why he should close his doors upot 
the Jubilee Singers or anvbody els first, be 
should not be asked to injure his business t 
censured if be so conduct it that he su 
rather than fails ; second, his guests, as guests 
have rights which he as a Jandlord is nd t 
respect 

In the instance under consideration, patties 
presented themselves to the landlords who, for 
reasons—extremely unjust, abominably unjust 
the writer thinks— were vet decidedly objection 
able to the guests of the hotels. The landlords 
were bound by common courtesy to close their 
doors—their alternative, to get out of a busines 


ms 


that demands of them such unjust distinets 

It is the unchristian spirit of the people of the 
North that compromises the landlord, and shuts 
out from society ladies and gentlemen whose sole 
misfortune is a black skin ; 
make the society of the North th 


and upon us who 


censure should 


fall 
In fairness, and that a little light may be 
thrown upon some of the dark spots on our e 


cutcheon, I would ask vou to give this brief arti 
cle a place in your columns, 
Yours truly, SELAH HOWELL 


INGLESIDE HARVARD, Mass., January 2, 1886 


MOVABILITY OF STUDENTS 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sirk: A movement for exchanging professors in 
American colleges has recently been set on foot. 
Much would undoubtedly be gained by such an 
arrangement. Not only would the students, in a 
far greater degree than now, be accustomed to 
independent judgment; but their views on any 
subject would be broadened, and their tolerance 
of other people’s opinions would be increased by 
listening to lectu.es by different men of vary- 
ing opinions. So far there is certainly much to 
be said for the interchange of professors, But 
this system, if brought to its full logical develop 
ment, would necessitate a more or less continual 
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change of residence of the professors and their 
families, with all the concomitant change of so- 
cial relations, which could not fail to react un- 
pleasantly on the home life, although the variety 
might at first be very agreeable. A constant 
change might impede or even prevent the 
original researches of many professors. 

But this same object, viz., the extension of the 
independent judgment of the students, might be 
furthered in a slightly different manner. When 
we cupnot conveniently move the professors, 
why should we not move the students? 


as well spend one year in New Haven, another in 


The | 
average student, having no family, might almost 


Cambridge, etc., as stay all the four years of his | 


college course in one place, if he could only be en- 
abled in any case to count the work done toward 


his degree. Such an interchange of students is 


The Nation. 


first attempt their utterance. Poetic expression, 
quite essential, must also be given—at least its 
organs of speech ; then a poet of some sort is pos- 
sible, and not till then. 

Given this law, poetry—any high form of litera- 
ture—is not a colonial product of any people. 
That primitive peoples first use poetic forms 
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| ment of a new edition of the Writings of John 


makes nothing against the notion I venture here | 


to suggest. I am sure the idea was in or near 

Mr. Stedman’s mind. 

titled to no place. 

times, no colony and but one of the younger peo- 

ples has produced poetry—a literature. R. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 3, 1886, 





MITHRAISM. 


To THE Ep1ToR OF THE NATION: 


successfully carried on in Germany at the present | 
| of Mithraism, condensed from Orazio Marucchi, 


day. An intelligent and discreet codperation of 
the different institutions would of course be ne- 
cessary. But so it would if the professor-ex- 
changing scheme were carried into complete exe- 
cution. The whole matter wil! be greatly facili- 


tated, and will indeed only be possible, through | 
the progress in the elective system, which, after | 
having obtained complete control of Harvard, is | 
now slowly gaining ground in most if not all | 


similar institutions. 
Joun DiTLEY FREDERIKSEN, dr. 
Boston, December 20, 1885. 





THE TARDY APPEARANCE OF THE AME- 
RICAN POET. 


To THe EprTror or THE NaTION: 


Srr: Mr. Stedman’s introductory paper to 
his ‘American Poets,’ discussing the causes of the 
slow rise of poetry in America, is stimulating and 
suggestive. One in thinking of it, and calling to 
mind the conditions of other peoples, similar in 
history, becomes conscious of the existence of a 
possible law having much to do with the subject. 
The problem is not wholly new. The law, if such 
there be, seems elusive. 

Do poets in exile or in prison sing as well? 
We recall Ovid, Tasso, and Hugo. The induc- 
tion is narrow and scarcely germane. Has a 
Frenchman ever produced a poem out of France ? 
What Spanish poet has arisen in the Spanish 
foreign colonies and couatries? The one poet 
of Cuba is of African mothers, two or three de- 
grees removed. What countryman of Camoens 
has sung in Brazil? What have Englishmen ever 
done out of England, save in the United States, 
and here, not only after they ceased to be English- 


men, but passed the natural time and then grew | 


to be Americans ? They deal well with Canadian, 
East Indian themes; but as Englishmen, not as 
Canadians, Indians, or Australhans. Goldwin 
Smith and Edwin Arnold are Englishmen. A 





| polytheism. 


Sir: In your *‘ Notes” of this week the account 


is somewhat incorrect. It was not ‘a form of 
Mazdeism founded by Zoroaster with the Zenda- 
vesta for its sacred book.” Zoroaster’s Mazdeism 
was pure Dualism. The worship of Mithra, or 
the Sun, like that of Anahita, or Water, was only 
introduced towards the end of the Achzmenian 
dynasty, when Mazdeism had been corrupted 
with Medic and Magian elements and Greek 
The Zendavesta is what remains of 
the sacred hooks of the Mazdeans, but even the 
fragments which have reached us are of widely 
separated dates. The earlier Gathas, or hymns, 
attributed to Zoroaster, contain no allusions to 
Mithra or other subordinate gods, while in the 
later Yashts these are elevated almost to an 
equality with Ahura, or Hormazd. I should 
like to know what authcrity can be found for the 
conception that Mithra was a mediator between 
Hormazd and Ahriman, as I have never met 
with it. 

Not less misleading is the assertion that ‘*Mith- 
raism became the great rival of Christianity.” 
The rival of Christianity was not the Mithraic 
worship,but Manichzeism—a very different faith, 


| compounded by Manes of Buddhistic, Mazdean, 


| and Christian elements. 


| 


man born of American parentage may write of an | 


American subject—or could once—and yet his 
book not be American. He must deal in Ameri- 
can modes, use American utterance. This no man 
can assume, or yet wholly put off once he has 
grown to it or it has grown in him; it has become 
part of his unconscious self. Then he can write 
none but American books, no matter where edu- 
cated or how cultured. Henry James isa notable 
instance of this. 


This inner essential self seems a thing of slow | 


growth. To change the essential Englishman to 
the inbred American took centuries—has but 
just been done, if it is yet accomplished. 
must have time to become; indigenous, almost 
aboriginal, in essence, soul, and spirit, before the 
shy, elusive incitements to poetry, or toany high 
literary utterance, come to possess and inform 
it. They come from a given soil, of seed wind- 
sown, God knows when and how, The poetic 
germs seem the latest given, though native races 


A race | 


In it the Zoroastrian 
Dualism was profoundly modified and adapted to 
Jehovah and Satan, and nature-worship, such as 
Mithraism, became impossible, as the visible uni- 
verse was the work of the Evil Principle. The sav- 
age death inflicted on Manes by Varahran I. and 
the extermination of his followers show the light 
in which the new faith was regarded by the Maz- 
deans. The must that can be said is, that the 
prevalence of the Mitbraic worship inthe Roman 
Empire facilitated the introduction of Maniche- 
ism. 

It was perhaps natural] that the early Christian 
writers, like Tertullian and Justin Martyr, should 
imagine that some of the Mithraic rites were 
borrowed from Christianity, but such influence 
as was exercised was rather in the opposite direc- 
tion. What these writers regarded as an imita- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper was the ancient lzeshne 
sacrifice, performed with the Draona or sacred 
cake, and the Homa-juice derived from the Vedic 
Soma sacrifice. This was followed by Manes; 
and the gradual modification of the Christian 
Eucharist from a substantial meal to the sym- 
bolical wafer and wine-and-water may reasona- 
bly be attributed to Manichzan example. 

Very respectfully, H. C. L. 

PHILADELPHIA, January 2, 1886, 
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It may have seemed er- | 
The fact remains, in modern | 


Morley in eight monthly volumes, uniform with 
the Eversley edition of Kingsley. ‘ Voltaire’ 
will lead the series. 

‘Letters to a Daughter,’ by Mrs. Helen E. 
Starrett, is in the press of Jansen, McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. 

Ginn & Co. will have ready in March ‘ The 
Philosophy of Wealth: Economic Principles New- 
ly Formulated,’ by John B. Clark, Professor in 
Smith College. , 

An English edition of Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s 
‘Poor Boys who Became Famous’ will be brought 


| out by Hodder & Stoughton. 


| 





| also his real name, Angelo J. Lewis. 


Among the firstlings of the opening year the 
New Princeton Review may well receive priority 
of mention. The January number justifies the 
announcement of the prospectus that this revived 
periodical ‘‘ will be neither a magazine nor a 
quarterly.” Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s open- 
ing paper, on ‘* Society in the New South,” might 
have appeared in any of the popular magazines, 
where the two final sections of the *‘ Criticisms, 
Notes, and Reviews” would be out of place, 
while quite adapted to the old ideal of a learned 
quarterly. Dr. McCosh discusses ** What an 
American Philosophy Should Be”; Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst sets forth ‘The Christian Con- 
ception of Property”; Professor Young enu- 
merates in a very lucid manner the ‘ Lunar 
Problems Now Under Debate”; Professor Mc- 
Master describes ‘‘ A Free Press in the Middle 
Colonies,” being a tribute to William Bradford, 
the printer. Mr. Cable’s vein is manifest in 
the unsigned short story of the number, ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Motte.” ‘‘The Political Situation,” like- 
wise of unacknowledged authorship, is a rambling 
and inconclusive discourse, in which the urgency 
of putting down the Mormons and having more 
to do (in a national, self-asserting way) with 
‘*abroad” seems to lie most heavily on the 
writer’s mind. Wecannot praise the typographi- 
cal beauty of the Review. 

We have received the first number of the 
Church Magazine, published monthly by L. R. 
Hamersley & Co., Philadelphia. Two articles are 
significant: ‘‘ Shall We Have a Cclored Clergy?” 
by the Rev. Calbraith B. Perry; and * Civil- 
Service Reform,” by C. Stuart Patterson. 

With the present month begins the Johns Hop- 
kins Modern Language Notes, a monthly (for 
eight months of the year}, edited by A. Marshall 
Elliott and his associates, James W. Bright, 
Julius Goebel, and Henry Alfred Todd. Eng- 
lish, French, and German alone occupy the atten- 
tion of the writers for Number 1, which gives 
promise of a very useful medium for brief inter- 
change of ideas, reviews, etc. 

Several literary masks have been laid aside and 
several literary incognitos pierced recently. ‘ At 
the Red Glove’ isnow published in London in the 
usual absurd three-volume form, without Mr. Rein- 
hart’s illustrations, and with the name of the 
author—Mrs. Macquoid. ‘‘ Professor Hoffmann,” 
the author of that admirable text-book *‘ Modern 
Magic,’ has written a story for boys called ‘ Con- 
jurer Dick; or, the Adventures of a Young 
Wizard,’ on the title-page of which he has put 
“Sidney 


Luska,” who wrote ‘As it was Written,’ is a 


| young New Yorker, Mr. Henry Harland ; and 


FROUDE’S new book of world travel, ‘Oceana,’ | 


will be issued in this country by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 
Macmillan & Co. make the tempting announce- 


the anonymous author of a clever satire, ‘That 
Very Mab,’ is a young English poetess, Miss May 
Kendall. 

It is common for American publishers to 
put English poems into the hands of American 
artists to illustrate as best they may; but a re- 
versal of this international borrowing is as yet 
infrequent. Among the English holiday an- 
nouncements, however, was one of ‘Maud Mul- 
ler,’ illustrated with twenty-one full-page colored 
designs by Mr. George F. Carline, 

Mr, John Coleman, an English actor, who re- 
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cently put forth his ‘ Recollections of Charles 
Reade,’ is about to publish the ‘Memoirs of 
Samuel Phelps: His Early Struggles and Roman- 
tic Adventures (related by himself), with Some 
Record of His Artistic Life and Work* (London: 
Remington: New York: Scrioner & Welford). 

Our esteemed monthly contemporary, Reform, 
whose place of publication is Norden, Germany, 
and whose aim is to promote a simpler German 
orthography, has its *‘ Practical Department” 
and its ‘‘ Theoretic Department.” The first aims 
to be unterha/tendes und belerendes, or, as we 
should say, entertaining and instructive ; and in 
this laudable endeavor it gives an example of 
‘*Quaker sly” (schlauheit eines kwdkers) 1n its 
issue for December 15, 1885. The opening sen- 
tence reads thus: ‘‘In der gegend fon Philadel- 
phia, der buchhiindlerstat Amerikas, trib schon 
seit langer zeit ein raiiber sein wesen.” In the 
recent debate over the Quaker City in these 
columns we believe no one went so far in its de- 
fence as to call it ‘‘the booksellers’ city of 
America,” as Reforin does ; but some were in- 
clined to allow, with Reform and with the Na- 
tion, that ‘‘for a long time a robber had been 
carrying on his operations’ in that vicinity. 
Reform says: ‘‘Jim-Joi war sein name”; but 
our own impression is that he was called Protec- 
tion. 

Numismatics is a dry study, although the filling 
up of a series of ccins or the acquisition of some 
single rare one is of passionate interest to the 
collector. But the science attains a certain ele- 
vation when it gives occasion to such generaliza- 
tions as in M. P. C. Roberts’s memoir on the 
making of coins in Gaul. He traces the course of 
Gallic mintage, as it spread from the south coast, 
having its origin in the imitation of the bronze 
coins of Sicily and the silver coins of a Greco- 
Iberian colony. Everything shows that there 
were many places where coins were struck, a 
separate coinage apparently for every little tribe, 
and a diversity of systems of weights and mea- 
sures that called loudly for a metric reform. 
With the Roman conquest came uniformity and 
centralization. Three mints only were left. But 
under Frankish rule the old Gallic practice re- 
turned. Not cities only, but even lesser places 
struck their own coins, on which the name of the 
magistrate and the coiner appear, and sometimes 
of the coiner alone. With the strengthening of 
the monarchy at Paris of course the right of free 
coinage was again withdrawn. Here is a systole 
and diastole, an alternate disintegration and in- 
tegration, that might please Herbert Spencer, 
and bring numismatics into the rank of the phi- 
losophical sciences. 

Switzerland has lately struggled with the liquor 
question. On the one hand it was seen that the 
passion for alcoholic drinks was gaining ground. 
The fortunes made by distillers, the increasing 
numbers of tavern keepers, the records of crime, 
all showed this clearly. On the other hand, the 
direct taxes, by which much of the cantonal reve- 
nue is raised, have reached tbeir limits, and are 
always unpopular, and the Cantons cannut raise 
indirect taxes without the consent of the Federa- 
tion. It was thought, therefore, to kill two 
birds with one stone, at once replenishing the 
treasury and reforming the morals of the people. 
The project was naturally warmly opposed. The 
distillers, seeing their gains menaced by the pro- 
posed tax on alcuholic drinks, sent their clerks 
through the courtry to distribute,pamphlets and 
money, and on election day furnished free liquor 
to all who would promise them a vote. The So- 
ciajists did not disdain to seek popularity by 
raising the cry that the law which would leave 
untouched the rich man’s wine would deprive the 
poor man of his glass of schnapps, his sole consola- 
tion in his troubles, and other such stuff. But 
they did not succeed. On the 25th of October 





er 


the law was adopted by a vote of 229,619 against 
157,055, and by a majority of 15 Cantons to 7. It 
remains to be seen what the effect will be. Amer 
ican experience shows that fighting rum is by no 
means the simple affair that if appears to the 
inexperienced 
In opening the general meeting of the Ru 

maniap Academy in 1884 King Carol proposed 
the publication of an ‘ Etymologicum Magnum 
Romaniz, to centain every word found in old 
documents, traces of which might soon be lost, 
and, asa beginning, he placed at the disposition 
of the Academy the Pur 
suant to this proposition, the Academy drew up 
a careful scheme of work, and intrusted the edi 
torship of the work to one of its members, Mr. B 
Petriceicu-Hasdeu, member also of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, Professor 
of Comparative Philology in the University of 
Bucarest, Director-General of the State Archives, 
a man of great learning and accomplishments, 
and well known toall interested in Rumania. It is 
expected that the work will consist of ten volumes 
of four parts each. The first part, A —Acat 
(acacia), has lately appeared, which contains also 
the general plan of the work. In the introduce 
tion the editor briefly discusses three questions 
What is etymology: How be 
mixed? In what the physiognomy of a 
language consist?) He leans very greatly toward 
the predominance of the Latin element in Ruma 
nian, a fact specially worthy of attention, b« 

cause he bas a profound knowledge of the chief 
Slavie languages. 


reformer. 


sum of 6,000 francs 


languages 


can 


does 


Whatever may be our opin- 
ions as to Mr. Hasdeu’s theories, there can be n 
question of his knowledge and ability, and this 
dictionary, which has long been a desileratum, 
will be gladly received by all who are intereste 
in tbe Romance languages 

Prof. Dr. Emil Scbiirer, of the University of 
Giessen, has just issued one-half of a second edition 
of hisexcellent * Lehrbuch der Neutestamentlichen 
Zeitgeschichce,’ first published in IS74. It appears 
under a new and, considering that the * Zeit 
geschichte” does not embrace the history of 
Syria, Egypt, or any other country adjoining the 
cradle of Christianity, a more appropriate title 
‘Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jesu Christi’ (Leipzig: Of the new 
edition, which is almost a new work, the second 
part is published first, the author having begun 
his rewriting where he expected most of it to be 
needed, with the intention of connecting both 
parts, as in the original edition, in one volume, 
which eventually proved impossible. The volume 
issued is, in fact, larger by two hundred pages (of 
the samesize) than the whole of the ‘Lehrbuch.’ The 
new publication is incomparably more valuabk 
to scholars, being prodigiously rich in quotations 
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and references, and often expatiating on topics 
which were originally barely alluded to; but it is 
less handy for common or school use, and also less 
readable, owing to the intrusion of much dry de- 
tail into the text. A mere glance over it reveals 
the vast extent of the antiquarian labor that has 
been performed in this field, by Jewish and 
Christian scholars, within the last decade, as well 
as of the wonderful scrupulousness with which 
Dr. Schirer has followed it all up. The chapters 
on Pharisees and Sadducees, Essenes, and similar 
subjects show how ready he was to modify his 
most elaborate pages in conformity to altered 
critical views. 

* M..” who inquired through these columns 
about art instruction for womenin Munich, is ad- 
vised to correspond with Frau Prof. F. von Liet- 
zen-Mayer, Schelling Strasse 8, I, Munich. 

The address is desired of “*M. E. W..” writer 
of a communication in the Nation*of November 
26, 1885, page 445. 

—The January Century has a scientific novelty 
in the shape of some curious and lifelike illustra- 


1:3 


extinct feathered forms,” of which a 


large proportion are purely imaginary restora 


tions of 


tions from fossil remains, and, by exhibiting to 


the eve what the eve never saw, make evolution 


graphic in a peculiarly impressive way The 
number is, however, rather more noticeable for 
the brief articles which are becoming a pr 

nounced feature of this magazine. Doctor Wald 
stein, in a very few pages, insists on the neces 
sitv of education for the artist as well as the pub 
lic, and characterizes in very plain words tt 


artist class as one of imperfect intellectua 


ture 
in fact, there is no department « 


and unfortunately clannish instincts ; and 
f work in which 


a native dexterity, a mere bent and talent, is so 


unhesitatingly looked on as a guarantee of su 


cess by itself alone. There is a happy audacity 
in his speaking of the opimon that‘ w 
heart a materialisti 

ploded.” His didactie 
other short 


Carolus Duran’s talks to his pupils 


people "as “long ago ew 
Views are susts 
article containing notes of 


necessity of thinking out a picture, 


repruducing forms, is the main point dwelt upot 

The most vigorous article—one which enchains 
attention—is Mr. Linton's recollections and | { 
portraits of four revolutionary Republhoans whom 
he knew in bis Chartist davs, His memory of 
them is an emotion that really burns with tre 


the 
the life and sacrifice of Lamennats, 
cell, and Herzen with 


true fire of spirit, and hence sets before us 


Magzini, Wor 


extraontinary power 


General Pope gives the history of the = i 
battle of Bull Run as the 


was impossible for the prin 


leading war paper It 


paign which has been the sul 


troversy, to tell its story without feeling, and it 


is evident that time has not greatly softened his 


judgment of the conduct of Gen. Fits John Por 

ter on that field. Goneral Pope's view of if 
whether the reader has taken one side or t! 

other, is a necessary part of the debat It is 
giyen with directness and vigor A part of if 
which all will welcome is the new light thrown 
upon the general purpose of Mr. Lincoin at the 


rT). the 
General Halleck’s call to the ch 
the and the 


General Pope himself was 


beginning of the campa circumstances of 
ief command of 
to 


acting under explicit 


national extent which 


Armies, 


orders in accepting the risks of a general engage 
ment with Lee. The maps are numerous, and 
tend greatly to give order and purpose to the 
movements from August 26th to the 30th. The 


other illustrations contain two or three of the in 
valuable views from photographs of the country, 
Schenck, 


Goss's ** Re 


and good portraits of Halleck, Sigel, 
Grover, Kearny, and Stevens. Mr 
collections of a Private” are incidents of the 
eld, pleasantly told, and mingled 
some broader criticisms of the campaign. 


same fi with 


—The January number of Lippincott’s comes 
to us with the new features that have been al 
ready announced—a simple and attractive cover, 
admirable type, with the line running across the 
page, and a strengthened list of contributors 
This change brings the magazine boldly out of 
the border-land of provincialism which has been 
its habitat, into the group of the national maga 
zines. Both editor and publisher are to be con 
gratulated on the advance, and for the taste and 
judgment displayed in its manner. Any author 
who cares for the way in which his work is given 
to the public will be pleased to have it appear in 
this dress, and he may be sure of good company 
for his name in the table of contents, The in 
vigoration of the staff, it is to be observed, is 
mainly from foreign blood, though there is pro 
mise given of some home infusion in the future. 
The improvement in the quality of the serial 
fiction is especially noticeable, but criticism of 
it belongs elsewhere in our columns, Grant Al- 































































len and Bourke Marston are the only occasional 
English writers of note in this issue, both of their 
contributions being distinctly Anglican; and Lou- 
ise Chandler Moulton is the sole representative of 
the better American magazinists. By the way, 
we remark that it is unintelligible that such an 
inamty as ‘*L. A. W.’s” lines should find space 
for itself in a number otherwise so well edited. 
The most excellent piece, to our thinking, is a 
bundle of excerpts from a half-dozen old West- 
minster reviews of George Eliot's, of which the 
critical value is great. Tennyson, Kingsley, 
Browning, Dickens, Ruskin, and Arnold are 
dealt with ; and after the thirty years of exam- 
ination they have subsequentiy undergone, the 
penetrating and catholic character of George 
Eliot’s remarks on them, written in the way of 
mere quarterly review, comes out with great 
force, and to the honor of the splendid reputa- 
tion she has achieved since penning them. In 











the case of Tennyson only her words proved de- | 


ficient ; in the others they forecast future judg- 
ment. 


—The publications of the Boston Public Library 
are nearly always of the greatest use in those li- 
braries which lack the means, or the energy, or 
the interest in bibliographical progress, to follow 
its example. Owing to the generous policy of 
the authorities, also, the special catalogues are 
sold at cost price, so that, in the case of the just 
published new edition (the seventh) of the Fiction 
Catalogue, any one who writes for it gets a large 
octavo of 238 pages for 25 cents, postpaid. Con- 
sidering the large number of books enumerated, 
and the great variety of taste to be provided for, 
the most noticeable thing about the catalogue is 
the omissions. These are plainly divisible into 
two classes, the first consisting of books of a sup- 
posed immoral tendency, such as those of Zola, 
‘*Quida,” and Rhoda Broughton; and the second 
embracing buoks of all degrees of merit, but hav- 
ing this in common, that they are reprinted in 
this country only in the form of the cheap “ k- 
braries.” No other explanation than their typo- 
graphic form occurs to us for the exclusion of 
such works as the recent novels of W. E. Norris, 
E. D. Gerard, R. Buchanan, R. C. Francillon, P. 
P. Jephson, W. Besant, ete. As to the moral 
test, the taste of the censor seems to have been 
somewhat capricious, as, for instance, Balzac’s 


‘Eugénie Grandet’ is excluded, while ‘César Birot- | 


teau’ is admitted; and if it is the young who are 
to be protected, a nice point is raised by the re- 
tention of ‘Tom Jones’ and the tabuing of Rho- 
da Broughton. 


—As regards the technically bibliographical 
features, we find in the present edition a conside- 
rable advance on ail former works of the kind, 
espe*ially in giving the real authorship to anony- 
mous and pseudonymous books, thcugh even 
easily accessible of information have 
sometimes been neglected. Thus no notice is 


sources 


taken of the fact, made public a year and a half | 


ago in the Nation and elsewhere, that ‘The Pic- 
ture in my Uncle’s Dining-Room,’ ‘The Old 
M’sien’s Secret.’ and ‘ Where Shall He Find Her?’ 


are all translations of Mme. Reybaud’s ‘ Mlle. de ” 
Elsewhere we find two translations | 


Malepeire.’ 
of one of Erckmann-Chatzian’s stories catalogued 
as distinct werks. As to psendonyms, the prac- 
tice is most inconsistent. There can be no better 
test of a cataloguer’s habitof mind than the way 
he treats ‘George Eliot” and ‘*George Sand.” 
Both these ladies were and are known by their 
pseudonyms only, not merely on their title pages, 
but in every aspect of life, except, of course, in 
their family relations. The average reader knows 
not that they had another name, while, even 
with the literary class, it requires an effort of 
memory to recall what the names were. And 
not only is this true, but it is recognized as true 
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by those whose opinion and example should de- 
termine the practice of cataloguers, viz., their 
literary executors, as is shown in the publication 
of George Sand’s (not Mme. Dudevant’s) corre- 
spondence, and in her husband’s life of George 
Eliot (not Mary Ann Cross). We are pleased to 
see that the Boston cataloguer takes this view as 
regards George Eliot, though in the other case 
he follows the doctrinaire theory of always plac- 
ing an author’s books under the real, even if 
practically unknown, name, at whatever cost of 
convenience. As regards pseudonyms in general, 
“ee E. 


’ 








we observe but few errors or omissions. 
Oswald” (Bernhardine Schulze), ‘‘ Marie Oliver’ 
(Carrie L. Brown), ‘* Moritz v. Reichenbach” 
(Valeska Bethusy-Huc), and *‘ Margaret Vande- 
grift” are passed as real natnes, while ** Rita,” 
though marked ‘pseud.,” has not, bracketed 
with it, the author’s name (Eliza [Gollan] von 
Booth). In the case of Miss De la Ramée (Ouida) 
the name is spelled, in disagreement with other 
cataloguers and compilers, Rame, and, what is 
more remarkable, it is alpbabetized under R. 
According to all rules, if the owner of the name 
is English, it should be placed under D (as De 
Quincey, De Vere, etc.); 1f French, under L. 


—The 10th of December was a peculiar day at 
the French Academy. 
to Science in a body whose origin was purely 
literary, and whose course of action has always 
been removed from scientific researches. M. J. 
Bertrand, a mathematician, the successor of J. 
B. Dumas, a chemist, took his seat for the first 
time ani was welcomed by Louis Pasteur. It is 
a gratification to see scholars whose lives have 
been devoted to science thus honored by the high- 
est literary body of France, and showing them- 
selves worthy of that honor by a purity, preci- 


Letters gave precedence | 


sion, force, and even artistic grace of language | 


that leaves nothing to be desired. The reception 
speech of M. Bertrand was grave and temperate 
in its tone. 
merits of his predecessor, he did not make a 
panegyric of such warmth as might have been 


Although he touched uvon the chief 


expected; but even in this the oratcr was true to | 


his severity of manner, to his scientific precision, 
The answer of M. Pasteur was a happy contrast 
to the speech of the recipiendary. After felici- 
tously and warmly congratulating the new mem- 
ber, 
honor conferred upon him, he passed on to dwell 
upon the labors of J. B. Dumas, 
him more in the tone of a loving disciple, an im- 
passioned admirer, than in that of the director of 
the Academy. This personal note and the emo- 


and summarily stating his claims to the | 


He spoke of | 


| 


tion of the speaker added not a little charm to | 


the highly-finished speech of a man on whom the 
eyes of the world are now fixed. 


—In the days of his prosperity, Mr. Henry Vil- | 


lard, among numerous charitable, philanthropic, 
and educational foundations in his fatherland, 
provided the means for publishing collectively 
the earliest historical documents relating to his 
native city of Speyer, in Rhenish Bavaria. The 
work, undertaken at the instance of the Pfalz 
Historical Society, was intrusted to a relative of 
Mr. Villard’s, Mr. Alfred Hilgard, and has been 


executed with the utmost scrupulousness and in- | 


telligence, producing a fine quarto volume, ‘ Ur- 
kunden zur Geschichte der Stadt Speyer’ (Strass- 
burg: Karl J. Triibner). Neither the collections 
of Remling (1852-55) nor of Lehmann (1711) ren- 
dered the present one superfluous, in which both 
public and private sources have been drawn 
upon, with the general aim to elucidate the ex- 
ternal relations of the city to other Rhenish 
cities, to neighboring princes and knights, and to 
the course of German history, as well as the mu- 
nicipal contests, lay and spirituel. Happily, 
while the French in 1689 left hardly one stone 
upon another, the city archives appear to have 
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been remarkably preserved, and but few losses 
have occurred in the meantime. The first docu- 
ment goes back to a. D. 653, and the last of the 
536 here brought together bears date of A. D. 
1349, in which year the municipal government 
was reorganized on a pure guild basis. The text 
is either Latin or German, and the drift of it pre- 
sents no unusual difficulties, while the contents 
afford a good deal of instruction and sometimes 
of amusement concerning things medieval. 
Pacts between emperor, king, pope, bishop, and 
the city council. and leagues between Speyer and 
Mainz and Worms, for example, abound. So do 
ecclesiastical squabbles and contests over wood, 
marsh, and meadow; differences between bakers 
and millers, truces between clothmakers and 
weavers, and pledges of mutual support by 
the guilds; arbitrations; renunciations; privi- 
leges accorded to the cathedral or to the muni- 
cipality; gifts to pious houses and to hospitals. 
Now and _ again, too, ferriage and tolls of the 
Rhine are in question. 


—The Jews figure prominently in these re- 

cords, Bishop Riidiger gives notice in 1084: 
‘*Collectos igitur locavi extra conmunionem et 
habitacionem ceterorum civium, et ne a pecoris 
turbe insolencia facile turbarentur, muro eos 
circumdedi™; but this shepherdly care cost the 
flock annually *‘ tres libras et dimidiam Spirensis 
monete ad conmunem usum fratrum.” Typical 
is the pledge by King Adolf, im 1298, of all his 
revenues from the Jews of Speyer to insure his 
indemnifying the city for damages done by his 
troops in passing through on his Alsatian expe- 
dition : ‘‘ Donamus vobis ettradimus . in 
totum iudeos nostros Spirenses ita ut 
vos ipsos iudeos vice nostra utamini et fruamini 
totaliter.” And in one instance a King ‘** checks 
against” them so far as they were ‘not other- 
wise appropriated.” In 1340 the Jews borrow of 
the municipality 1,100 pounds with interest at 
100. The year before, on December 10, Bishop 
Gerhard took them under his protection for ten 
years on condition of an annual payment of 500 
pounds farthings; and the next day the secular 
authorities offered a like protection for 300 
pounds. In 1549, King Carl [V. relinquished to 
the city all bis rights of property in the Jewish 
community. Interesting are the penal ordi- 
nances for the citizens at large. In 1514, for 
instance, as to opprobious language: ‘* Wer ein 
mensche wider siner cristenheit schiltet und in 
nennet eins pherdes sun eder eins bundes eder eins 
andern vihes, der git fumf schillinge spirscher 
deme burgermesteren,” ete. There was no ordi- 
nance, as now in some German cities, against 
piano-playing, but there being too much music 
in the streets at night—narrow streets, in which 
every note told—it was necessary to denounce the 
charivari of the strolling nocturnal bands: ** das 
gresze unruge vom disen nahtgengern, 
die nahtes gent mit phiffen, drumben, orgeln 
unde seiten spil,” not to speak of quinternen, 
rotden, vidlen, and other ear-splitting instru- 
ments. The Rat, or city magistrates, regulated 
the wages of stonecutters, masons, rcofers, car- 
penters, etc., as also the making of cloth—‘* Dici- 
mus pannos debere fieri tali modo: 
Item, omnes panni generaliter, qui hic parantur, 
habere debent in latitudine If ulnas.” The warp 
must be hand-woven, etc. The appendices throw 
much light on these matters. There is an index 
of names, but no table of contents. Several pho- 
tographic facsimiles adorn the volume. 


STEPHEN’S FAWCETT. 
Life of Henry Fawcett. By Leslie Stephen. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 1885. 


‘‘ Fawcett,” writes Mr. Stephen, ‘* had been for 
thirty years one of my most intimate and valued 
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friends. It would be strange if during that pe- 
riod I had not learnt to understand one of the 
simplest and most transparent of men.” 

[In this sentence Mr. Stephen hits off, witn ex- 
quisite skill, the most striking trait of Fawcett’s 
character, and proves, if proof were needed, that 
he thoroughly understood the friend to whose 
fame he has raised the most touching, the most 
truthful, and, therefore, the mest honorable of 
monuments. But a critic may doubt whether 
the clearly marked lives of Fawcett’s genius may 
not (paradoxical és the assertion may sound) be a 
real hindrance to his being if not understood yet 
fully appreciated by the majority of Englishmen. 
There exists at the present day an unwholesome 
craving for biographical revelations, and in Faw- 
cett there was nothing to reveal, just as there was 
nothing to hide. The present: ge feels a morbid 
delight in the sympathetic study of sickly, abnor 
mal, tortuous, and inconsistent natures. In Faw- 
cett everything was wholesome, regular, strong, 
and self consistent. He was all made of a piece. 
He was assuredly not without his faults and limi- 
tations, but his exactly the 
wants which one would expect to find connected 
with his virtues. Whoever cares for nothing but 
what is strange and bizarre had better not occu- 
py himself with the‘ Life of Henry Fawcett’: 
he will find nothing there to his taste. And even 
those readers of whom there will always, one may 
trust, be tens of thousands, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, who can value the greatness of a large 
and transparent nature, must yet be on their 
guard lest the simplicity should conceal the rarity 
of Fawcett’s character. 

He belonged in truth—and this is the point of 
view from which he may most fairly be criticised 
—rather to a past than to the present generation. 
He and his friends admittedly represented in 
opinion the traditions of utilitarian Radicalism. 
But Fawcett was bound by something much 
closer than mere similarity of dogma to the school 
of Mill and of Bentham. He would, both from 
his virtues and from his deficiencies, have been 
perfectly at home with Bentham, with Mill, with 
Buller, with John Austin, or with Macaulay. We 
can scarcely feel as if he was really of the same 
make as the men with whom he was connected in 
actual life. The generation who have admired 
Carlyle, Tennyson, Maurice, Kingsley, and Rus 
kin, Newman, and Gladstone, is not the world 
in which, if one judged merely by natural 
affinity, one would place Fawcett. Mr. Stephen 
tells us that Fawcett could not understand why 
political economy should, even in derision, be 
called the *‘ dismal” science. He did not feel the 
force of a nickname which has done more to dis- 
credit the scientific investigation into the laws of 
wealth than all the fallacies propagated by all 
the paradox mongers who for the last fiftv vears 
have flourished, and do still flourish, to the in- 
crease of the intellectual confusion of an already 
confused enough world. Fawcett would proba- 
bly not even have understood how any sarcasm 
could have more weight than an argument. He 
did not share the feeling, perfectly intelligible 
at any rate to men such as Bagehct or Professor 
Seeley, or his own biographer, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. He belonged, in short, to a type of 
character as common among the great men of 
fifty or sixty years back as it is rare in the pre- 
sent generation. The best way to understand him 
is to examine what were the traits which, while 
they marked him off from his contemporaries, 
also made him exert so much influence among 
men who felt, without knowing it, the iack of the 
gifts which he possessed. 

The two features which pervaded his whole 
nature were simplicity and strength—a quality 
which is far more closely connected than most 
persons believe with clearness of mind and conse- 
quent singleness_of!purpose. 


deficiencies were 


‘Lhe 


In every part of Faweett’s conduct the sim- 
plicity becomes apparent. Clear, certain, ascer 
tained truths, whether of mathematics, logic, or 
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of political economy (which, like law, is only a 
form of applied logic), were the things which 
really commanded his intellectual interest. Even 
in his own sphere as a politival economist, he did 
not, we gather from Mr. Stephen as from our 
own slight acquaintance with Fawcett's works, 
shine by the novelty or the subtlety of his 
thoughts. He absolutely wanting in the 
flexibility and adaptiveness of Bagehot. He had 
little of that desire for the reconciliation of op) 
site views which gives a singular interest and 


was 


occasionally imparts a curious weakness to the 
speculations of Mill. But to put against these 
merits, Faweett’s clear strong held the 
doctrines which he had mastered with a tenacity 
and a faich utterly foreign to a generation most 
of whom, like Mr. Brooke in * Middlemarch,’ 
think every dogma true ‘‘up toa certain point,” 
or, in otber words, indolently accept doctrines 


mind 


which they only half believe because they have 
not energy to carry any doctrine whatever out to 
its full With Fawcett, on the 
other band, to believe a view to be true was the 
same thing as to be willing to act upon ifs truth 
We have no doubt that he would have 
thized with the somewhat grotesque indignation 
lisplayed by James Mill when Jobn, then cer 
tainly not more than nine years old, wrote an 
essay containing the statement that something 
was ‘‘true in theory, but not true in practice.” 
Fawcett, indeed, had too much genial kind tiness 
to punish a child for a logical error, but the idea 
that a thing could be at once true and not true, a 
doctrine to hold, but not a doctrine to live by, 
was utterly repugnant to his whole tone of mind 

With the great thinkers of the eighteenth cen 


consequences, 


syinpa 


tury Faweett firmly believed in Reason, and 
was prepared to make Reason, as far as she 
would carry him, the guide of his life. This 


earnest desire to follow out in practice the truths 
which his mind grasped,is visible both im his deal 
ings with others and in his conduct of his own 
life, and it is this simple acting upon simple con 
victions which so greatly distinguishes him from 
the crowd who have neither definite beliefs nor 
fixed courses of action. The truth, for example, 
that self-belp and thrift are virtues, would proba 
bly be admitted by any man who can understand 
the meaning of words. But the number of per 
sons who, either in giving charity or in the views 
they take of policy and legislation, are really 
guided by a desire to promote independence or 
economy, is infinitesimally small. With Faweett, 
on the other hand, the belief that thnft and ind 
pendence were essential elements, both of indi- 
vidual and of national prosperity, was a principle 
which regulated all his views, both of beneve- 
lence and of policy. 
follows Fawcett’s political career, what simplicity 
and vigor the genuine adberence to very ele- 
mentary economical or moral axioms could give 
to the conduct of a member of Parliament. At 
every turn he tests measures proposed for bis ac 
ceptance by the criterion of their effect in promot- 
ing or in undermining independence. No doubt 
this consideration is not the sole matter to which 
politicians must give attention, and Fawcett's ad 
herence to too exclusive a test no doubt sometimes 
led him wrong: but the tenacity with which he 
held to a truth that he had realized was sufficient 
of itself to raise him from a politician to a states- 
man. The rule, moreover, which he applied to 
others he applied to himself. To rely upon him- 
self, not to yield to the hardest strokes of fate, to 
practise self-help on the grandest scale under the 
most difficult of all circumstances, was the one 
supreme effort, as it was also the final triumph, of 
his life. 

A reader, however, may say that at this point 


It is curious to see, as one 





our criticism passes from the simplicity to the 
strength of Fawcett's character The remark is 
true as far as it goes, but the matter well wort! 
observation is that the directness of Fawevett’s u 
tellect stands in intimate connection with the 
force of bis will. No one, of course ukd hav 


conque red in the contest with an 


like blindness, seemed at first sight an aleolute 


bar to Faweett’s intended career, who had not 
been endowed with extraordinary physical ners 


You could bh 


knowing at once that he 


and courage irdiy see him wa 


without WAS Of f 


boldest of men, But lack of physical bravery os 
after all not the main cause of | tation 

let did not want plack or nesve The true rea 
why the men of the nineteenth century se 

cient in resolution ts that thev are parals Lie 
the worship of inconsistent ils. Many 
can act strenucusly encugh to obtain what they 
ardently desire. Feebleness in action erally 
means want of strong desire for a clear pel 
ceived end Half of Faweett's pet 


lav in the clearness and in 


hoth of his ntellect wd { 
His power moreover, with others s : 
bly over himself was ! mor say 
than one increased by his blind: \ nr 
believers in the optimism which sees a 
blessing hidden under every palpabl sfort 
lo the sufferer, at least, the . ise 18 
thick enough to render tl blessing al 
invisible. But a calamity which cannot be ca 
an blessing mav be an opportunity The blow 
which for a moment struck down Fawvett, And 
would most assuredly tl hiv have crushed 
anv weaker man, enabled bim to show both ¢t 
others, and—-a thing of even more sexqpue 
to himself, the heroism which was iv hu H 
fell back, almost from the moment at which hy 
was struck blind, on his own bx 1 \ 
and the difficulties of his ntest with fertur 
either displaved or rented a cor nira 1 f 
power and depth of character which may have 
been a surprise even to his own heart. It s\ 
tanv tate to beheve that had he retained his 
evesight.be would hav sen at the barand have 
ended life as nothing much a .ove an energetic 


ipt of an income of five or six thou 
ad his true 
r than metre forensic su 
bhably have died the 
knowle lige that he had him something of 
beroic stuff 

Mr. Cotter Mi 


not deceive us, 


pubtie spirnt litted 





without 
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rison has, if our memory does 
remarked of Ma that the 
ani prosperity of his life deprived him of 


aulay 
east 
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any 


opportunity of displaving or practising on 
that high 
it sturdy independence, of which 
his the 


grand ses eare for the publi 





welfare, and t 


on traces in character ard in 


¢ Can see 


acts of his early political life. This opportunity 
for greatness was never wanting to Fawcett. 
Even had he only succeeded in occupying the 


position of a professor, he would have done more 
than could have been accomplished in his posi 
tion by one man vut of a 
held firmly to the resoluti 
part in politics, and to have become one of the 
leading statesmen Det 
achieve a feat which could hardly have been per 
formed by one man in a million, but~—a thing of 
much greater mcment—was to brighten the pos 
sibilities of existence for every man afflicted with 
blindness unnatural to believe that 
the concentration of thought and action forced 
upon Fawcett gave additional depth to his con 


have 
n that he would take 


thousand. To 


of the day, was only to 


Nor is it 


victions, while his misfortune increased 
his sympathy with the sufferings of others. 
Mr. Stephen dwells upon the chivalrous 


nature of bis friend, and it is clear enough that 
as Fawcett lived on, the chivalry and the gal 
lantry of bis nature increased. As a politician 
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he displayed some considerable defects. He does 
not appear to have been strong either in fore- 
sight or insight. Such prevision as he exhibited 
consisted not so much in seeing into the facts be- 
fore him (he never, for instance, completely un- 
derstood the educational difficulty presented by 
the collision of theological beliefs). but in his 
strict faith that economical and moral truths 
would sooner or later produce their effects, 
whether men liked these effects ornot. But if he 
was not endowed with any prophetic spirit, he 
raised politics far above their ordinary level, both 
by his intense interest in the claims to considera- 
tion of classes who, like the inhabitants of India, 
fini it difficult to make their voices heard in the 
English Parliament, and by his combined belief 
both in democratic progress and in the necessity 
that the democracy should hear the truth. 
was, in short, one of those men who, to use Mr. 
Stephen’s words, ‘“‘fear to speak an insincere 
word, and fear nothing else.” The simple clear- 


He | 


ness of his intellect and the direct energy of his | 


conduct almost blend together. ‘Truthfulness 
and strength become perfect sincerity displayed 
in the highest form of public spirit. 

The very words *‘ public spirit” lead us on to 
a peculiarity in Fawcett in which he resembled a 


past generation, and was unlike the men of his | 


own time. 
neither religion, nor certainly theology, had 
much hold on Fawcett’s heart or intellect. It is 
of course impossible for any one to speak with 
certainty of the hidden feelings and aspirations 
of any man, and least of all of one who, transpa- 
rent as he was, seems to have practised consider- 
able reticence in matters of feeling. Still, it is 
probably not rash to say that Fawcett’s interests 
were a good deal more secular than religious. 
Some critics of his life seem to have found a dif- 
ficulty in understanding how a person devoid of 
all care for theological dozma could yet have 
risen in many ways so much above the mural 
level of ordinary men. The end of an article is 
certainly not the place in which to discuss the 
problems presented by the contrast between the 
secular and the religious ideal. One historical 
fact, however, may in this connection be fairly 
noticed. The philanthropists or reformers of the 
eighteenth century, such as Voltaire, Condorcet, 
Turgot, or Bentham, were either sceptical or in- 
different on all matters of theological] dogma. 


It is, we take it, pretty clear that | 
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sidered in the light of a verbatim report, nor are 
the anecdotes themselves to be judged by the 
standard of accuracy to which they would be 
subjected if they were put forth as deliberate 
historical statements. ‘‘ These reminiscences are 
simply for amusement” ; as such they must be 
judged, and there can be little doubt of their be- 


ing considered a success, or of their value as 


throwing a side light—and sometimes a strong 
one—on nearly all the important naval events of 
the war. 
New Orleans, the operations near Vicksburg, 


The relief of Pensacola, the capture of | 


the Red River Expedition, the capture of Fort | 
| moment, night or day. With him—and with him 


Fisher, and the final operations on the James 


tiver—in all of these Admiral Porter wasa chief | 


actor, and he has something new and entertain- 
ing to say about all of them. 
His opinions about men and events are very 


freely expressed, though he evidently endeavors | 


to avoid anything that might appear spiteful or 
malicious. When he comes to speak of Butler 
and Banks, however, this requires a great effort. 
He cannot refrain from ridiculing at great length 


Butler’s famous plan of knocking down Fort | 


Fisuer by exploding a powder ship in the inlet 
abreast of it. Some rebels who deserted on the 
night of the explosion were brought before the 
Admiral, and he questioned them as to the effect. 
‘It was dreadful,” said one of them ; ‘‘it woke 
up everybody in the fort.” For Banks and his 
Red River expedition he has hardly less con- 
tempt, and he more than intimates that the whole 
expedition had no military object, but was simpiy 
a gigantic cotton speculation. Having written 


| his own “strictly true and complete account of 


the Banks campaign” (which, however, he has 
no intention of publishing at present), he reminds 
Banks that he has never yet made his report, and 
playfully suggests that ‘‘ perhaps the General. in 
his declining years, may think it worth his while 
to use the talents he 1s known to possess in an 
eminent degree, to write a history of that cam- 
paign.” 

Of Lincoln and Grant, and Farragut and Sher- 
man, the Admiral cannot say too much. His 
respect for them is profound, and his admiration 
hearty and genuine. He considers Grant’s cam- 
paign in rear of Vicksburg ‘‘ the most remark- 
able and most successful military operation of the 
war”; and as ro accounts of it have ever been 


| written which he considers at all satisfactory, he 


But no error is more misleading than the idea | 


that such men were without enthusiasm. 


The | 


desire for reforms which should benefit mankind, | 
the passion for enlightenment, zeal for the propa- | 
gation of utilitarian morelity—these and other | 
forms of public spirit were their religion. With | 


Fawcett. as with them, public spirit was a true 
form of faith. 


= ——==z 


Incidents and Anecdotes of the Civil War. 
Admiral Porter. D. Appleton & Co, 1885. 


By 


ADMIRAL PorRTER is not only a distinguished 
naval commander, but he is also well known asa 
wr.ter of romances. In this book he has com- 
bined the two qualities. The book reads quite 
like a romance, and yet it is confined solely to 


dashes off eleven pages of poetry in order to de- 
scribe it properly. The passageof the forts below 
New Orleans 1s equally great in his mind as a 
naval effort, and his praises of Farragut are 
lavish; but he claims for himself the honor of 
first suggesting the expedition to the authorities 
in Washington, and of proposing Farragut’s name 


| to the President as the best man to command it. 


In order to refute the statements of the late Sec- 


| retary Welles concerning this matter, the Admiral 


the naval exploits of himself and others during | 


the war. It repeatedly disclaims the idea of 
being in any sense a history, though the Admiral 
tells us more than once that he hes written a bis- 
tory ‘‘of all the events that came under my cog- 
nizance during the conflict, which may or not 
be published at some future time.” This book is 
just what its title denotes, a series of anec- 
dotes of the war, a string of old sailors’ 
‘yarns,’ most capitally spun, and sufficiently 
related to great events and great people to 
give them a never failing interest. Some 
of the language which represents the remarks of 
Grant and Sherman and others is ngt to be con. 


narrates in great detail the circumstances under 
which his proposals were made, 

Of Sherman he speaks in the tone of intimate 
comradeship, as he well has the right to do, for no 
two men ever worked more earnestly and hearti- 
ly in accord for a great cause than these two. 
They are now the only survivors of the great 
chiefs of the war time. ‘Old Tecumseh and 
myself still hold on, two tough old knots, with a 
good deal of the steel in us yet, and quite enough 
vitality to lay out any number of those who pride 
themselves on what they can do.” 

None of the Admiral’s entertaining stories, 
however, have the pathetic interest of his last 
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24 and returned on April 10, only five days be- 
fore his death. His last two weeks were thus 
passed on board of Porter's flagship, entirely un- 
attended. He declined peremptorily all requests 
from his Cabinet to be allowed to join him, and 
refused to see the Vice-President when he came 
to visit him. He seemed to find in the Admiral 
a congenial spirit, and sat with him by the hour 
discussing the events of the day and telling the 
stories of which they reminded him. Towardthe 
latter vart of his visit the Admiral grew very 
anxious as to the safety of his guest, and never 
allowed the President to be out of his sight for a 


alone—Mr. Lincoln entered Richmond while it 
was still in flames, the day after the surrender. 
Owing to a chapter of accidents they reached the 
city in a rowboat unannounced; on landing they 
started to walk through the streets. 

‘*There was a small house at this landing, and 
behind it were some twelve negroes digging with 
spades. The leader of them was an old man 
sixty years of age. He raised himself to an up- 
right position as we landed, and put his hands up 
to his eyes. Then he ——— his spade and 
sprang forward. ‘ Bress de Lord.’ he said, ‘dere 
is de great Messiah! I knowed him as soon as I 
seed him. He’s bin in my heart fo’ long years, 
an’ he’s cum at las’ to free his chillun from deir 
bondage! Glory, Hallelujah!’ And he fell upon 
his knees before the President and began kiss- 
ing his feet. The others followed his example, 
and in a minute Mr. Lincoln was surrounded by 
these people, who had treasured up the recollec- 
tion of him caught from a photograph, and had 
looked up to him for four years as the one who 
was to lead them out of captivity.” 

The rest of this extracrdinary and ever memor- 
able visit is told in equally graphic style. It 
forms a picture well worth preserving, and all 
the more valuable in that it is drawn by 
the sole survivor of the scene. While they 
remained in the vicinity of Richmond several 
suspicious persons attempted to board the Ad- 
miral’s ship. One of them, he thinks, was Booth. 
The frequent recurrence of these visits thoroughly 
alarmed the Admiral as to the President’s safety, 
and when the latter expressed his intention to 
return to Washington, the Admiral sent two 
ships with him as far as Baltimore, and directed 
the commanding cfficer never to leave his side 
until he saw his chargg safely in the White 
House. The mission was successfully performed, 
and the officer returned to Hampton Roads and so 
reported to the Admiral. But Porter could not 
free his mind from the idea, after what he had 
seen at Richmond, that the President's life was 
in danger. He therefore determined to go to 
Washington, take advantage of the intimacy 
lately established between the President and bim- 
self to dissuade him from exposing himself in 
public, and communicate his suspicions to the 
Cabinet. Had he started a day sooner perhaps 
he might have saved the President's life. When 
he reached Baltimore he heard that the President 
had been assassinated a few hours before. 





The Founders of the American Republic: A 
history and biography, with a supplementary 
chapter on ultra-democracy. By Charles Mac- 
kay, author of ‘ Life and Liberty in America,’ 
ete. Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 
1885. Pp. 434. 

Dr. MacKay’s account of the founders of the 

American republic is agreeably written, appre- 

ciative, and generally accurate. The founders 

under consideration are Washington (in two chap- 


| ters), Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and Madison. 


two chapters, in which he describes his inter- | 
course with Mr. Lincoln in March and April, | 


1865. When the President saw that the war was 


nearing its end, he left Washington and came to | 


City Point, in order to be in close communication | 


with General Grant, and to be free to act with- 
out consulting hisCabinet. He arrived on March 


Perhaps he rates Jefferson too high, and does not 
do full justice to Adams as a political thinker 

certainly he takes pains to set forth all Adams's 
personal foibles and defects of temper, and says 
not a word of Jefferson’s faulis of character, 
which we suppose to have been as great and as 
manifest, We think, also, that he undervalues 
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Washington’s intellectual powers and military 
abilities. Butif Washington and Adams are de- 
preciated, it is only by comparison with the 
hearty admiration bestowed upon the other three. 

It is not necessary to read the chapter upon 
‘The Dangers of Ultra-Democracy,” because we 
all know well enough what those dangers are, and 
we do not see that Dr. Mackay tells us anything 
about them which we have not already been told 
a hundred times. Nevertheless, the chapter is 


worth reading, if only to see what notion of the | 


war of the rebellion it is possible for an intelli- 
gent Englishman to entertain in the vear 1855. 
The author is a hearty believer in the rights of 
nullification and of secession, which he considers 
the corner-stone of our liberties, and represents 
General Jackson (ot whom he gives an account 
which reads like a caricature) as a fanatical 
champion of centralization. We cannot quite 
make out, however, whether he regards nullifica- 
tion and secession as a right under the Constitu- 
tion, or only as the natural right of revolution. 
We suppose the latter, inasmuch as (p. 559) he 
speaks of the ‘“‘compact” established by ‘the 


Washingtonians, Federalists, and Centralizers,” | 
as holding ‘‘its ground, after a certain unstable | 


fashion, till the election of Mr. Lincoln.” Ap- 
parently, then, the Constitution in operation un- 


til 1861 was the work of Washington and his 


school, and they were certainly no believers in 
nullification. If, then, secession was an act of 
revolution, it is hard to see why the supporters of 
the Union are censured for suppressing it. 

In the following extract the author’s confusion 
of ideas has resulted in a remarkable confusion of 


language ; but we hasten to say that it is the | 


only upgrammatical sentence we have met 
with, Dr. Mackay’s style being as a rule clear 
and correct : ** From the very first the friends of 
these conflicting principles were at variance, and 
on more than one occasion the upholders of the 
rights of the several States and commonwealths 
that claimed to be supreme within their own 
boundaries, and called themselves Democrats, 
was at issue with the Washingtonians and Fede- 
ralists, who called themselves Republicans, and 
would have established what was virtually an 
autocracy and not a democracy, if their idea of 
the one Republic, paramount to the thirteen 
Commonwealths, found acceptance” (p. 359) 
On page 395 he says that *‘ The time has come 
when the whole truth should be teld, not alone as 
to the real origin, but as to the conduct of this 
unfortunate and needless war.” Dr. Mackay’s 
qualifications for accomplishing this desirable 
task may be judged from his statements that 
Bell, as well as Douglas and Breckinridge, were 
Democrats (p. 389) ; that Theodore Parker's was 
the ‘‘one only voice” raised in denunciation of 
Webster’s pro-slavery attitude; that Mr. Lin- 
coln’s name *‘ had scarcely been heard of beyond 
the limits of the State of Ohio” (p. 359): and that 
“the Southern army was composed of none but 
volunteers” (p. 595). 

In other parts of the work we find a few errors, 
most of them of no importance. On page 101, 
Cornwallis’s occupation of Yorktown is stated to 
have been after Washington reached Williams- 
burgh. Oza page 139, Washington is said to have 
been called from his retirement to take command 
of the army, “in view of an approaching rupture 
with Great Britain,” it being really on occasion 
of an actual declaration of war against France. 
On page 362 the Hartford Convention is said 
to have “loudly ‘and all but unanimously ex- 
pressed its determination to secede from the 
Union [but how could a convention secede 
from the Union’) unle.s the central Govern- 
ment agreed to a peace with the mother coun- 
try.” Curtis for Custis (p. Artemus for 
Artemas Ward (p. 63), confounding the hu- 
morist and the General; Poor Robin for Poor 
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Richard (p. 296): and Livingstone for ].ivingston 
(p. 575) are no doubt slips of the pen : but as to 
the assertion (p. 401) that ‘the will of a bigoted 
and cruel majority led, in Europe and America, 
to the burning of witches,” we should be glad to 
have mentioned the instances, with their date 

To expose all the errors and misstatements of 
this closing chapter, it would be necessary to 
quote nearly the whole of it; but we have room 
for oniy the following extraordinary paragraph, 
which, we think, requiresnocomment. It refers 
to the years before the rebellion: 
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‘*Mr. Horace Greeley, the celebrated editor of 
the New York Jribune, who exercised a power- 
ful influence over the Anti-Slavery and Republi 
can party of the North and West, openly and 
persistently advocated separation. In lines that 
were continually recited in speeches and writings 
by the Abolitionists, be described the American 
flag as a ‘ flaunting lie’ and * a blood-stained rag’ 
that ought to be torn down from every battle- 
ment and steeple in the North, and that should be 
hoisted half-mast high in sign of its degradation, 
in every American ship on the oceauv. He ad 
vocated the independence of the Northern States, 
or any portion of them; or, if independence 
were not attainable, their incorporation with 
Canada, and a return to their allegiance to the 
‘Old Country ’"—anything rather than continu 
ance ina union with the Southern States, that 
maintained and endeavored to extend negro 
slavery.” 

Now, Horace Greeley ran for the Presidency 
against General Grant, and on page 405, by way 
of depreciating Jackson's and Grant's qualifica- 
tions for this office, we are told that their mili- 
tary achievements * proved sufficient to render 
nugatory those which were founded upon the cul- 
ture, experience, and wise statesmanship of the 
vastly superior men who were opposed to them.” 


A History of the United States for Schools. With 
an introductory history of the discovery and 
English colonization of North America. by 
Alexander Johnston, author of a‘ History of 
American Politics,’ Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy in Princeton College 
Henry Holt & Co. 1885. Pp. xx, 475. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON tells us in his preface what 

is the special purpose which has led him to add 

another to our many school histories of the United 

States. It is, in a word, because they all more or 

less miss the end of a text-book of history. They 

are in great part story books, vainly trying to 
compete for the pupil's interest at.the imagina- 
tive period with books devoted to that single end 

‘** Tiistory,” he says, “‘is a task and a method of 

mental discipline ; our school histories attempt 

to relieve it, as no one attempts to relieve gram- 
mar or arithmetic, by story telling.” To the co- 
lonial period has been hitherto assigned an inor 
dinate space. So much room has been given to 

Smith and Pocahontas, Putnam and the woif, 

**that the real history of the United States is 

cramped, marred, and brought to a lame and 

impotent conclusion.” ‘* For much the same rea- 
sons, other topics rot esseutial to the main sub 
ject, such as the tribal institutions of the Abo- 
rigines, and the Spanish conquests of Mexico and 

Peru, have been left untouched.” Certainly ; 

why not?) Why should our school histories, or, 

for the matter of that, our grown-up histories, 
confound the Western Continent with the United 

States! Why should they give the impression 

that the history of the soil we live on is continu- 

ous from 1497 to 1587—a time when it 1s practi- 
cally a blank? It comes to this, that boys and 
girls know who Cortes or Atahuallpa was, and 
do not know who William Tyndale or Henry of 

Navarre was; and yet if United States history 

for schools must include the sixteenth century, 

the two latter should be among its central figures, 
and not the two former. 
Let us hear another capital paragraph from 

Professor Johnstun's preface : **As the book is not 
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intended to be a story book, so it is pot intended 
to be a picture book. The pictures in this vol 
ume have been introduced with regret, and on! 
as a yielding to the present prejudice, which de 
nies an effective audience to the school history 
not so illustrated. It is to be hoped that the tim 
will soon come when the space now surrendered 
tothe graphic additions of the average 
boy’s pencil will be utilized to better purpos 
Perfectly true. In 
mittees can be persuaded by pictures to 


SC ih 


fewer words: school com 
‘intro 
duce” a book, over the convictions and perhaps 
protests of competent teachers, who know them 
to be a nuisance and a humbug 

The preface quoted entire would be the best in 
troduction and recommendation to this exce 
text-book, which is intended to teach the rising 


citizens of the United States what their country is 


7 
Livint 


and has been in hersteady, peaceful development 


The critical periods and the brilliant exploita 
have not been omitted—they have been alluded 
to with appreciation and spirit in their right 


places ; 
as to tempt any one who loves such episales to 
find out more about But they exh 
bited as episodes—the occasional threads of gold 
or black in the cheerful but not gaudy fabri 
forms the staple of our true history 
occasion to remark in a review 


they have been mentioned in such a way 


them are 
t} at 
As we took 
of another merito 
rious history of the United States, 
our national records abundant 
ment, but not an inch 
sentiment of Mme. de 
so well translated by 


we have in 


ream for senti 
for 


Stac l. 


sentimentality —the 
which Castlereagh 
*blarnev.” Professor John 
ston’s book strikes us as preéminentiv manly 

for that matter, womanly, too; if is net the child 
ish article which wou'd apparently suit 


Somme 


“eminent educationists” who think a teacher's 


business is to amuse the little ones, and keep 
them amused up to the time when thev have 
children cf their own 

Where a’) is good it is hani to specifv; but we 


would particularly select the development of the 
land operations of the 
war of 1812, the political movements from 1858 


to ISS. and the comparative exhilution of the 


Southern colonies, the 


campaigns of the Civil War, as especially indica 
tive of impartiality and due proportion in the 
writer's mind. In these, and indeed throughout, 
the writer is careful to put in, 
nated in type, the little 
to he ove rlooked 


properly subordi 
ircumstances so likely 
We open at random, and find 
on page 167 a capital paragraph about the Jeffer 
soman Republicans; on page 286, a valuable note 
about city police; on page 
mark about the common ne 


SIS. a significant re- 
essity to McClellan 
and Lee of protecting the capital 

A variety of things we could wish altered or 


away. Must Governor Arnold's poor old mill 
again be inflated to bolster out the Vinland 
myth? Maclure determined the Northwest 


Passage in 18) (not 1854). The States-General 
of France should not be named a Parliament 
(surely Professor knows what the 
French Parliaments were): and the King who 
got rid of it in 1614 was Louis XIII, not Louis 
XIV. It should be recorded that Endicott was 
reproved by his General Court for cutting out 
the cross, and that he submitted. The original 
form Carolana for Carolina is omitted—proba- 
bly by a misprint. It 1s news to us that ‘* Wil- 
liam the Testy” was ever Sir William Kieft, or 
that Sir John Bargoyne was present at Saratoga, 
The romance of **‘ Evangeline ” ought not to have 
been allowed to stand as history with no allusion 
to Mr. Parkman‘s corrections. It should have 
been stated that Virginia ratified the Constitu 
tion most probably in the belief that she was the 
ninth State. while New York held a very diffe- 
rent position, taking no part in the first Presi- 
dential election. But we have no wish to seem 
to detract from the merit of the book—the best 


Johnston 
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school history, as it seems to us, which has yet 
been presented to the public. 
Literature. By Herman Grimm. Boston: Cup- 


ples, Upham & Co, 1886. 


Tue men of letters in Germany are regarded as 
rather learned than cultivated, and are oftener 
spoken of as scholars. There have been some 
shining exceptions—some who recall the delight- 
ful humanism of Humboldt, and give us a new 
view, that has always something of surprise in 
it, of the capabilities of the intellectual life in the 
country of the professors. Herman Grimm is 
one of these men cf culture, and the collection of 
his essavs which is here translated is a sort of 
contribution which Germany seldom makes to 
foreign literature. The volume opens, pleasant- 
ly to American readers, with two articles, writ- 
ten at a score of years’ distance from each other, 
upon Emerson, in which the authcr’s own expe- 
rience in being captivated, and ‘his attempts to 
persuade some of his friends to acknowledge the 
charm, are told with an attractive mingling of 
criticism and humor; and the tribute to Emer- 
son’s genius, being the confession of a singularly 
sincere and simple wind, basa directness, sponta- 
neity, and clearness which is to be commended to 
the notice of Emerson’s American eulogists, The 
remaining essays are upon Voltaire and Frede- 
rick the Great, in connection with whom Grimm 
exposes the shallow facility of Macaulay's essay, 
and Diirer, Bettina von Arnim, and Dante’s re- 
lation to the patriots of Italian unity. There are 
also some loosely-joined papers upon the brothers 
Grimm, the author's father and uncle, which 
make the most agreeable portion of the volume. 
There is no need to speak of each separately. 
Grimm is adiscursive writer, and has the ease of 
movement that characterizes a mind familiar 
with ideas and principles. His culture seems to 
be that of art and history, and reflections upon 
these in a general and comparative way strew 
his pages. The book is singularly free from pre- 
judice; and even in dealing with the character- 
istics of the intellectual activity and interests of 
his countrymen he points out limitations and de- 
fects with what to our eyes seems wisdom, much 
as Renan occasionally enlightens the French in 


regard to themselves. So much serenity and 
suavity in literary style, so many penetrating 


and iluminating sentences dropped by the way, 
such intellectual clearness and refined utterance, 
are rare in any country; and though the topics 
of this volume are as a whole of slight interest to 
us, and limited value, one has the feeling, on lay- 
ing aside the volume, that he has met with a man 
of exceptionally fine perceptions, humun sympa- 
thies, and catholic interests, whose excellence of 
nature the essays but faintly report. The book 
itself, however, will prove remote from most 
readers. 


The Postulates of English Political Economy. 
By the late Walter Bagehot. Putnams. 1885. 
THE opening essay of this little book, which gives 
it its title, may be cordially recommended to all 
readers who do not see to their own entire satis- 
faction what Political Economy means and what 
it teaches. If, the such 
readers have been confused by the conflict of 
schools, and by the popular attacks upen the 
current system which we have imported from 
England, they will find in Mr. Bagehot a teach- 
er who will clarify their ideas, and place the 
subject before them in sucb a Jight as to compel 
conviction. The most valuable feature of the 
lesson is that it does not leave the opposing side 
of the argument in misty confusion, but begins 
by showing the learner its strongest points. In- 
deed, we cannot but think that Mr. Bagehot ex- 
aggerates the difficulties in the way of the Politi- 


as is probably case, 


The Nation. 


cal Economy of Smith and Mill being accepted 
outside of England. The comparison should 
rather be made between two methods of viewing 
the subject, both of which are found in all civil- 
ized countries, than between England and the 
Continent. A large majority of the recognized 
economists of Germany, France, 
are in substantial accord with our author, while 
it can hardly be claimed that the masses even in 
England are unanimous for the English system. 


and America | 


The objective point at which Mr. Bagehot aims | 


is contained in the proposition that our system of 
economics *‘is not a questionable thing of un- 
limited extent, but a most certain and useful 
thing of limited extent.” It is not a system of 
univers. 1 theorems, like those of geometry, but a 
set of theorems applicatle solely to modern com- 
mercial peoples. However imperfect it may be, 
it afford: te only method of foretelling the 
effects of new c:nditions upon the interests of 
the world. This i, emphasized by comp ring its 
met-od with otber methods which men have at- 
tempted to apply to the case—the * All-case 
method,” forexample. This might have been put 
yet more strongly by showing that the limita- 
tions and imperfections which opposing writers 
so much dwell upon are common to all the sci- 
ences, are in fact necessary features of all gene- 
ralized knowledge, physical as well as moral. 
The two essays on the trausferability of labor 
and capital, which form two-thirds of the 


book, were originally published in the Fortnight- | 


ly Review; and it is mtimated by Mr. Alfred 
Marshall, who supplies the preface, that they 
were intended as par) of a book having for its 
object to free English political economy from the 
discredit into which it had fallen through being 
often misapplied. Although the restricted field 
which they cover prevents their baving the value 
of a systematic work, th_y are well worth care- 
ful study as examples of the true economic method 
indicated in the opening essay. 

The great value and the great charm of the 
whole book lie in the fact that itis the work of a 
man of business who supposes himself talking to 
men of sense, and who points out to both oppos- 
ing parties the common ground on which their 
view and methods can be reconciled. 
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“TAMING OF TH THE SHREW.” 


Ir any one had predicted, five or even three 
years ago, that on the 4th of January, 1886, 
two German operas, one by Wagner and the other 
by a disciple of Wagner, would be produced in 
this city; that the tickets for both the new 
operas would be sold for the first two perform- 
ances before the date of the first; and that this 
first representation would attract an audience of 
at least 6,000 spectators, at the two houses, he 
would have been voted a mad visionary whom one 
could not safely allow to roam at large. Yet this 
seeming miracle has been accomplished. 

We have now in this city two excellent opera 
companies, whose aim is not to make money by 
showing off the vocal tricks of a prima donna 
and atenor, but to familiarize the public with 
the greatest works of the greatest composers, in- 
terpreted in the most conscientious manner, and 
with no more regard for financia) results than is 
consistent with the natural desire to clear ex- 
penses. The devotees of fashion and the lovers of 
music have, as it were, formed an inform- 
al association for the mutual realization of their 
respective aims and desires; and in a republic 
where state support of the opera is out of the 
question, such combinations doubtless represent 
the most satisfactory state of affairs that could 
be realized. 

The company which has taken up its abode at 
the Academy of Music lays special stress on the 
national side of the enterprise. The name first 
chosen for it was ‘Opera Sung by Americans,” 
or “ Opera in English”; but, for the sake of eu- 
pbony and toemphasize the patriotic element, this 
was changed to ‘American Opera.” The repertory 
is to be international, with a leaning toward Ger- 
man opera. If there is no American name in this 
list,1t is due simply to the fact that the country has 
so far produced no dramatic composer who has felt 
sufficiently inspired to write a grand opera regard- 
less of the prospects of immediate pertormance. 
Wagner was snubbed on all sides early in his ca- 
reer, but the confidence in his genius led him on, 
whenever an opera was rejected, to seek consola- 
tion in composing another, contident that bis day 
would come. The existence of a special ‘‘Ameri- 


Bos- 


can Opera” company may prove a_ potent 
stimulus in rousing dormant musico-drama- 
tic powers ; but until a really meritorious 


work is forthcoming we shall have to be 
contented with such things as come to us from 
the effete monarchies of the Old World. And, 
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after all, there is nothing in this borrowing in- 
consistent with the name of ‘* American opera.” 
For 1s not the essence of American nationality 
internationality ? This country is peopled by 
emigrants from all partsof Europe, and if we ever 
have a *‘ national ” opera, it is to be hoped it will 
be international — umting Italian sensuousness 
and French piquancy and clearness of form with 
German harmonic depth, variety, and dramatic 
vigor and realism. 

Like the opera, most of the members of the 
orchestra were originally imported, though the 
majority have become American citizens. The 
conductor, also, was born in Germany, but Mr. 
Thomas came to this country at so early an age, 
and his name has become so identificd with the 
progress of music in America, that it would have 
been as impossible to find a man more appro- 
priate from the national point of view as it 
would be from the point of view of competency 
and experience. The remaining factors of the 
complicated operatic organism are aJmost purely 
American. The scenery, which receives special 
attention, is all painted by well-known native 
artists; the majority of the ballet are Americans, 
and the same is true of the chorus. And in re- 
gard to the leading vocalists the rule has been 
more strictly adhered to, that they must be na- 
tives of this country. 

It is this last clause in the constitution of the 
American Opera Company that will have to bear 
the brunt of criticism. Perhaps it would have 
been wiser to follow simply the successful exam- 
ple of Carl Rosa, and give opera iu English with- 
out reference to the nationality of the singers. 
But in some respects this experiment would have 
been less interesting, and at any rate we shall 
now no longer be open to the reproach that we 
leave the recognition of American vocal taient 
entirely to  forergners. Some of the 
vocalists in the American Opera Company 
have had wide experience as opera singers, 
while others have been suddenly promoted from 
operetta to grand ope:a. Until they have be- 
come accustomed to their new sphere it is there- 
fore but just to make allowance for inevitable 
shortcomings. No such allowance, however, 
need be made in the case of Mme. L’Ailemand, 
who takes the part of Katharine in the ** Taming 
of the Shrew,” not only because she is an expe- 
rienced opera singer, but because her Katharine is 
a most clever and fascinating impersonation. Her 
dark style of beauty, together with the taste shown 
in her make-up, enable ber to look her part to per- 
fection. The mingled surprise and indignation are 
in the early scenes depicted in her face as realistical- 
ly as her sweet, piteous humility when she has been 
tamed. She embodies Professor Dowden’s con- 
ception of the character : ** Katharine, with all 
her indulged wilfulness and violence of temper, 
has no evil in her; in her home-enclosure she 
seems a formidable creature, but when caught 
away by the tempest of Petruchio’s masculine 
force, the comparative weakness of her sex 
shows itself ; she who has strength of her own, 
and bas ascertained its limits, can recognize su- 
perior strength, and, once subdued, she is the 
least rebellious of subjects.” Mme. L’Alle- 
mand’s voice is somewhat guttural in its 
lowest notes, but in its upper register it is de- 
lightfu ly clear, rich, sweet, and flexible. Mr, 
Lee's Petruchio cannot be said to be character- 
ized by a ** tempest of masculine force.” The bu 
morous possibilities of the part, too, are much 
greater than they seem in his hands; yet he takes 
pains with it and sings it satisfactomly. Miss 
Bensberg’s Bianca is nota striking impersonation, 
but has its points of merit. Mr. Hamilton's Bap- 
tista is in one respect, and an important one, 
superior to any other rdéle, viz., in distinct 
enunciation. Mr. Fessenden (Lucentio) and Mr. 
Stoddard (Hortensio) are well known to the 
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New York public, and scarcely anything needs 
to be said of them beyond remarking that thei: 
parts were well fitted to their capaciues 

One of the most interesting features of the per 
formance the fact that Mr. Theodore 
Thomas made his first appearance in 
years as an operatic conductor. From the cit 
cumstance that he has no superior as a concert 
conductor it does not follow that 
qualified to be a good operatic 


was 


mans 


he is specially 
conductor. There 
are specialists in conducting, as in everything 
else. But there is a class of conductors who 
are equally able as concert and as opera dire: 
tors, including Hans Ricl 
ter; and Mr. indubitable evi 


dence on Monday evening that he belongs to this 


Bulow, Jahn, and 


Thomas gave 
class. His method of conducting is as quiet as 
at a Philharmonic concert ; for lis rule 
all the difficult work at the rehearsals, so that no 
frantic gesticulations are needed when the public 
Under 
which is of course the best 


is te do 


performance is given. his command his 
admirabie orchestra 
that has ever been heard in opera in this country 
— brought out all the beauties and subtle details of 
the score with marvellous distinctness, The chorus, 
also, contains, perhaps, better material 
than has ever been brought together here, and 
every Where gave evidence of the most careful and 
intelligent training 
ance in a special divertissement arranged by M 


vocal 


The ballet made its appear 
Bibeyran to the delightful rompish musie of Ru 
binstein’s Bal Masque. 

By choosing Goetz’s ** Taming of the Shrew 
for the initial performance. Mr. Thomas added, 
to the many debts of gratitude our audiences owe 
him, the opportunity to become acquainted with 
one of the 
times ; but at the same time he imposed on bis 
task of difliculty, for 
there is hardly a single work 10 the operatic re 
pertory that makes at the same time sv many 
demands on the 
his duties as an actor. 


most successful operas of modern 


singers a extraordinary 


singer's vocal attention and 
In some respects it is even 
more difficult than Wagner's * Meistersinger,” 
which inspired it; for in Wagner's opera the 
words are so neatly fitted to the song, and the 
melodic current is so broad, that the singer is irr 
sistibly carried along with 1t; whereas in Goetz’s 
opera the words and music do not so necessarily 
amalgamate, nor is the musico-dramatic current 


so irresistible. This is indeed the weak point u 





the “Taming of the Shrew,” that both as 

whole and in most of its detaus the music does 
not reflect the spirit of the text. It tor 
serious, not to say sombre, for so sprightly and 
humorous a dramatic substratum Toets 
‘acks Wagner's sense of dramatic fitness and 


his stirring climaxes, he succeeds better in im 
tating his declamatcry precision and vigor and 
In th 
Many 


individual merit, and 


his symphonie orchestral accompaniment 
orchestra lies the chief strength of Goetz. 
of the numbers have great 
througbout the opera there is a subtle attention to 
details and an esprit worthy of a French composer 

It is stated that Goetz at tirst wrote the score with 
added the trom 
Vienna 
Subsequently he seems to have also added the 
drums, for they were in use in Mr. Thomas's o1 
chestra. 
conclusion that Hermann 


out drums and trombones, but 
bones when the opera was produced in 


Musical readers need hardly be told in 
Goetz was, like Bizet, 
one of those gifted and promising opera compo- 


sers who seem to be fated to die young. His opera 
was first produced in 1874 at Mannheim,when the 
composer was thirty-six vearsof age. Two years 
later he died, leaving an untinished opera score, 
* Francesca von Rimini,’ 


completed by a Herr Frank. 


which was afterward 


“ THE MEISTERSINGER.” 
TRE first production in America of what will 
some day be Wagner's most popular opera is 





an event of historic significance. The perform 
ince itself, toc, was of a verv bigh order of u 
rit, and therefore most enjovable. In view of 


the fact that the 
ing their 


German Opera ( 
Philadelphia, 


evenib) it 


OM PAN aur 
recent absence in 


a performance every was to lx 


that sufficient time would not remain 
to rehearse Wagner's com 
isa work of extraordinary difficult 
inferred from the fact that when it 
fuced in Munich under D1 
LSGs, jolt + 


CLUE Te nths 


which 


were dey 


tion, during sixty-six rehearsals were held 


No wonder that a few days ago the last rebea 
i { LD) Meistersinger at the Metropolita 
Which lasted eight hours, revealed a numb { 


but 


extraordinary genius as operat 


weak points italso revealed another tt 


Herr Se 


dls 


conductor Every weak point was prrtted 
this occasion—for he knows the whole score ty 
heart—so that when it came to the put i 
formance, the smoothness and animath ft! 
semble was little short of a miracle, it being hardly 
necessary to make anv allowance for the ditt ry 


of the task, th 


the unpropiti 


limited number of reboarsals, a 
us state of the atm 


Seidl was deservedly and repeatedly called bef 


the curtain, with the principals, after each a 
forthe enthusiasm of the audience was su a 
mly witnessed at a Wagnernan prem amd a 
Wagnerian audience is sufficiently intelligent t 
recogn the supreme importance of havi ‘ 
or tor of Herr Seidl’s energy and abihts 


than a dozen times abroad, and although in \ ’ 
and Mur where the opera has tx it 

repertory for a number of vears, some t e 
tails are placed ina clearcr light, vet for general 
ul ition we have pever heard a performance 
superior, if equal, te Monday evening's; and this is 
mm the first place due to Herr Seidl’s thorough 
ippreciation of Wagner's intentions He put 

much variety and i to his fe that 


iragged for a moment; 


ugh the necessary cuts were not so ex 


enusive as those made in some German cities, the 


opera lasted only four hours and twenty minutes 


wluding waits 

Of the vocalists it must be said in general that 
they were equal to their tasks. Frau Kraus’s 
i sone of her most satisfactory impersona 
tions, and Herr Stritt's Wasfer is the best thing 
be has done here vet. Herr Staudigl sang Poy 
ies address nobly, and Herr Fischer was an 
impressive Sachs, though suffering from hoarse 


} ) 


ness, Which prevented him from fully justifving 
the reputation he has secured in this rdle abroad 
Brandt made as muchas possible of the réle of 


Megdal 
acted and sung by Herr Kriimer, the husband 
of Frau Kramer-Wid], who made his début on this 
asion. Thi 


ands of Herr Kemlitz, who, - 


na, and the naive and sportive Darid was 


comic part of Beckmesser was in the 


ithout over-acting 
brought out the grotesque humor of his part in a 
realist manner Much praise must be awarded 
the chorus of apprentices and the general chorus 
for their contributions to the success of the per 
difficult comic 
the 


the immensely 
of cobblers, tailors, and 


formance. Even 


bakers in 


choruses 


last act were well done. It should be stated 
that in this scene the chorus was strengthened 


by the voluntary codperation of a number of the 
active members of several of our leading German 
societies whose enthusiasm for Wagner, and 
their desire to have him correctly appreciated 
by American audiences, led them to submit, with 
out any other recompense, to the arduous labor 
of rehearsing. 

Tosum up: the indications are that ‘Die Meister- 
singer” will soon become a favorite of the New 
York public, and never again be allowed to be 


absent from the repertory. 
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Novel of English Rural Life with an Ameri- 
can Hero. By John Coventry. 16mo. Lei- 
sure Hour Series. $1. 

PROF. IRA REMSEN’S 

INTRODUCTION TO CHEMIS- 
try. (American Science Series.) 


To Librarians and LBook-buyers. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
IMPORTERS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, and 27 
King William Street, Strand, London, 
GIVE PROMPT AND PERSONAL ATTENTION TO 


Orders for American or foreign books and peri- 
odicals cf any description, whether for whole 
libraries or for single volumes; importations 
for public institutions made free of duty. Peri- 
odicals and volumes of moderate compass can be 
mailed direct from their Loncon office to the ad- 
dress of American customers. English and Ame- 
rican catalogues are supplied without charge, and 
any information in regard to books and prices 
will be srs given. 


STOC TAKING. 


To facilitate Stock- 
taking February 
first,we willoffer, 
during January, 
special induce- 
ments on our entire 
stock of finely- 
bound Books. 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITIONS OF 
GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
co, $45; offered for $22.5¢ 
GUIZOT'S HISTORY OFE NGI AND. 
co, $37.50; offered for $18.75. 
MARTIN’S — OF FRANCE. 
offered for # 
RAMRAUD'S HIST. RY OF RUSSIA 
extra, $22.50; offered for #12.50. 


Catalogue preparing—ready in a few days. 
WORTHING TUN CO., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 
Massage an ad Sweat sh Mov cine — 


Given by MISS ANNIE TOWNSEND 
(Pupil of Dr. Douglas Graham), 
70 Dennis St. Roxbury, Mass. 


6 vols., half moroc- 
5 vols., half moroc- 
8 vols., cloth, $16.50; 


3 vols., half calf, 
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| 
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| DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


The Nation. 


MACMILLAN & CO’’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW VOLUME OF STEPHEN'S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Leslie Stephen. 


Samneaned 1071 


Vol. 5. Bicneno-Bottisham. 8vo. $4.25, 


“Of the general value of the work to Americans. we need hardly speak. In great part itis the history of our ances- 


| tors, and In the achievements of Englishmen in science, literature, art, and politics,we have the warmest and closest in- 


with the | 








| RHODES IN 


| CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY OF 


| LECTURES INTRODUCTORY TO THE 


| wit, and the quite perfect legal style that mark these lectures. 


terest. No public library will think of omitting this work from its list, and the number of subscribers among those 
who know the value of a good private reference library will undoubtedly be large ’’—Christian Union. 


THE SIRENS THREE. 
4to, Bds., $3.50 


THE PARADISE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
Notes by Arthur Jobn Butler. 12mo, $5.50. 


A Poem Written and Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
Edited with Translation and 


STUDY OF THE LAW OF 
the Constitution. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L. S8vo, $3 50. 


“ Lawyers will easily anticipate the insight, the clear and precise handling of the subject, the lucid statement, the 
. - Although the conce ‘ptions of constitutional 

law in this book are in some respects radically different from ours, ‘the re could hardly be a better introduction to the 

study of our own than ft offers ; its constant reference to our methods, and to those of France, Belgium, and Switzer- 

land bring out the significance and flavor of much in all those systems which would othe rwise be only half under- 

stood or feebly grasped.”"— Nation. 

BAD TIMES. An Essay on the Present Depression of Trade, with Suggested 

Remedies. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D. 12mo, 75 cents. 


‘An exceedingly forcible and lucid presentation of the various causes which have contributed to bring 
on »pression which has been so severely felt in Europe, and to some extent in America, during the last ¢ 
there are coupied with the presentation some very time ly suggestions of a remedial nature. 
reader can fal 
tion from the suggestive treatment which Mr. Wallace has g 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF LAND IN ENG- 


land, with Suggestions for some improvement in the law. By William Lloyd Birkbeck, M.A. 
12mo, $1.50. 


THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in his Pri- 
mary Visitation. By Edward White, Archbishop. 12mo, $2 00. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Sermons. 
Rk. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. 12mo, $1.25. ; 
TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses Chiefly to Children. By W. Boyd Carpenter, 

D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 12mo, $1.25. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. Translated into English, with Introduc- 
tion, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and Indices. Ky B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

Vol. I. Containing the Introduction and Translation. 8vo, $3.00. 
Vol. Il., Part I. Containing the Notes. 8vo, $2.25. 


about the 

decade, and 

No intelligent 

1 to gain a better comprehension of the social a + of » day, or = to reo eive a — inspira- 
ven to the su ject.’ ’—Chicago Morning News. 


By 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES—NEW VOLUMES. 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Edited, with seneeGunton and Notes, by H. 


E. Tozer, M.A. 16mo, 90 cents. Ornamental Vellum, $1.2 


MODERN GERMAN READER. A cata Collection of Extracts in 
Prose and Poetry from Modern German Writers. Edited by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D., F.C.P. 
Part 2. With English Notes and an Index. 16mo, 60 cents. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN EARLY ARABIA. By W. Robertson 
a. M.A., LL.D., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, 
2.5 

THE DESPATCHES OF 
from June, 1790, to August, 1792 
Monro, and the Diary of Viscount Palmerston in France during July and August, 1791. 
Oscar Browning, M.A. 8vo, $4.00. 


ANCIENT TIMES. 


EARL GOWER, English Ambassador at Paris 
To which are added ‘the Despatches of Mr. Lindsay and Mr. 
By 


sy Cecil Torr, M.A. With Six Plates. 
8vo, $3.00. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE ROMAN LAW ON THE LAW OF ENG- 
land. Being the Yorke Prize Essay for 1884 By T. E. Scrutton, M.A. 8vo, $3.90. 
NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
PLANE CURVES. 
Examples. By T. H. Eagles, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical Drawing, ete. 
TIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. With Applications. By 


M.A., Examiner in Mathematics in the University of London. 


With numerous 
12mo, 33.25. 


DIFFEREN 
Alfred George Greenhill, 
12mo, $2.00, 


SOLUTIONS OF 
12mo, $2.75. 
MACMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN READING BOOKS. 

DIE KARAVANE. By William Hauff. With Notes and Vocabulary by 


Herman Hager, Ph.D. i6mo, 65 cents. 


WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. By John J. Milne, M.A. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











